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From the Editor 


Reading as a Part of the Child’s Growth 


WirH THIS IssuE of THE READING 
TEACHER we begin a new editorial 
project which, I believe, will result in 
a richer, more significant group of ar- 
ticles for your study and enjoyment. 
For the past two years each issue of 
the magazine has included several ar- 
ticles dealing with various aspects of 
one general theme or topic. Occa- 
sionally these articles seemed to over- 
lap simply because authors could not 
confer in advance, 

To prevent this difficulty and to be 
sure of presenting a better integrated 
group of articles, we have invited a 
guest editor to plan this section of 
each issue of THe REApING TEACHER. 
In the present issue, Dr. LaVerne 
Strong, Director of Elementary Edu- 
cation for the Connecticut State De- 
partment of Education, has served as 
Guest Editor of the section dealing 
with “Reading as a Part of the Child’s 
Growth.” The five articles in this sec- 
tion were prepared by educators who 
have worked together before and who 
are so located geographically that they 
could confer frequently on the prepa- 
ration of this material. To Dr. Strong, 
who headed up this project, and to 
the four team-mates who assisted her 
we are indebted for the first five ar- 
ticles in this October issue of THE 
READING TEACHER. 

They deal with one of the most sig- 
nificant areas in the teaching of read- 
ing, for unless we are constantly aware 
of the way a child is growing and de- 
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veloping, our teaching of reading may 
become rigid and ineffective. For 


children vary from one to the other, 
bringing to school a variety of ex- 
periences and attitudes. “Here They 
Come!” announces Dr. Strong in the 
title of her keynote article in which 
she urges us to observe the parade of 
varied personalities and abilities filing 
into the same classroom and grade. 

Thus our attention is focused on 
the child’s growth and development 
in this issue. It is a fitting introduc- 
tion to the feature material being pre- 
pared for the December issue of THE 
Reapinc TEacHer. “Meeting the 
Needs of the Individual Child in the 
Teaching of Reading” is the topic 
around which Dr. David Russell of 
the University of California is assem- 
bling a series of articles for that issue. 

In the third issue of the year, the 
feature section will deal with the topic 
of “Reading and the Exceptional 
Child” to be guest-edited by Dr. Paul 
Witty of Northwestern University. In 
the final issue of the year articles on 
“Parents and the Reading Program” 
will be presented under the guest edi- 
torship of Dr. Daisy Jones of the 
Richmond, Indiana, Public Schools. 

Thus have the plans for Tue Reap- 
ING TEACHER been worked out for the 
coming year. We hope that the result- 
ing issues will prove both practical 
and provocative. 


Nancy Larrick, Editor 








Here They Come! 


by LaVerne Strong 
Curriculum Consultant 





Connecticut State Department of Education 


THEY TROOP IN, eager to seize a seat 
next to a best friend. A little self- 
conscious, painfully clean in new 
back-to-school clothes, they are in- 
clined to giggle and certainly to wrig- 
gle. Assorted sizes and shapes—yes, 
all the individual differences are here. 
Differences inside as well as outside 
and along with him, each brings his 
own peculiar past, unique present, 
and unknown future. 

Each has his own definite person- 
ality. Psychologists have pretty well 
agreed that enduring attitudes and 
behavior patterns are established in 
childhood. Mary Langmuir 
Fisher? opens up areas for investiga- 
tion of individual children when she 
tells us that personality development 
grows out of the child’s interacting 
with the factors and forces of his so- 
cial environment in the home, in the 


early 


neighborhood, and in the school. 
Through experience, children learn 
“I am safe if — — —”. Some have 


learned that the best way to be safe 
is to conform, to be docile, to be 
passive, to do “as I am told.” Others 
have been rejected and “safeness” for 
them means to withdraw, to hold 
back, to let no one come close enough 
to hurt them. There are those who 
feel safety can only be achieved if 
they attempt to be the best and to 


1. Fisher, Mary Langmuir. Address 
given at Connecticut State Association of 
Elementary Principals’ Annual Conference. 
May, 1953. 


surpass all others. At times, this being 
best may take, what seems to adults, 
alarming outlets. The boy who is 
always fighting may be the best in 
picking fights; the boy who is always 
bopping someone may be the best at 
getting attention. You will know and 
recognize other “I am safe-ers” as 
they stare at you bright-eyed through- 
out this school year. 

Why are these children here this 
first day of school? They come to 
grow and to learn. They will learn 
many things but much of that learn- 
ing will not come from textbooks or 
planned learning experiences. They 
will learn favorable or unfavorable 
attitudes toward reading. Some will 
meet with stimulating success and will 
turn to reading naturally and happily 
as a needed resource for many pur- 
poses. Others will learn that it is full 
of pitfalls and dangers; it is easier 
(safer?) not to try than to try and 
always be wrong. Some may learn 
that reading is mostly dull drill on 
long lists of words; others may learn 
that reading is laborious pronouncing 
of one word after another. Some will 
learn that reading is a magic carpet 
that transports one into exciting new 
worlds peopled with heroes, giants, 
fairies and which is filled with adven- 
ture and pleasure. Some will learn 
that reading unlocks all that needed 
information about electricity, mag- 
nets, model airplanes, cooking, and 


crafts. 
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Why and how do they learn all 
this? Perhaps the answers can be 
found in that course on Child Growth 
and Development we took in summer 
school. Remember all those basic 
principles of growth and learning that 
we listed in the final exam? We dare 
not forget them for they will be in 
full operation in our classrooms every 
day of this school year: 

Children have had many full, rich, 
and satisfying learning experiences 
over the summer; sometimes the most 
vital learning goes on outside the 
school. 

Each is a unique individual like 
unto no other; his behavior is largely 
determined by the kind of social and 
emotional experiences he has with his 
parents, his peers, and yes, his teach- 
ers, too. 

How much and how well he learns 
in school will be to a large degree de- 
pendent upon his teacher’s specific 
knowledges of his abilities, his inter- 
ests, his problems, his strengths, and 
his weaknesses. 

Each must be accepted at his own 
learning level; he cannot learn where 
the teacher thinks he should be or 
where his mother wants him to be. 

Each has his own learning rate and 
it will be marked by variability; at 
times, it may be steady and continu- 
ous, it may reach a plateau, it may 
take a spurt; children have their own 
timetables for the various develop- 
mental periods; to push often results 
in confusion and misunderstandings; 
to hold back induces boredom, poor 
work habits and possibly finding all 
the wrong things to do. 

Growth is continuous; one learning 
forms associations with others to form 
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new concepts; learning does not pro- 
ceed in fragmentary parts or isolated 
bits; each lesson is a part of all other 
lessons, those of today and yesterday. 

Real learning is based on under- 
standing; the depth of understanding 
and degree of real comprehension will 
influence the amount of retention. 

Learning is best achieved when it 
is geared into the developmental 
tasks of the various maturity levels; 
it can be stimulated; it can be de- 
terred; but it cannot be forced; when 
it is not meaningful, intensive drill 
and long practice may result in rote 
memorization which will be forgotten 
by tomorrow. 

Readiness for learning is a part of 
the whole process of growth; it is not 
a red light which signals, “now it is 
time for learning” ; much learning has 
preceded it, much will take place dur- 
ing readiness and much more should 
follow. 

Readiness is the beginning of a cy- 
cle of growth and so is important in 
all areas at all levels of growth and 
development—even unto you and to 
me. 

A child grows into reading; his 
reading is affected by his over-all ma- 
turities or immaturities and, in turn, 
they are affected by his success or 
non-success in reading. 

A child grows best in reading in an 
environment that is physically, socially 
and emotionally rich and stimulating; 
an environment that constantly sug- 
gests that reading is a desirable and 
needed achievement; an environment 
that is built both by school and home; 
reading does not grow without nur- 
ture. 

Reading is in itself a complex proc- 











ess that is affected by many and di- 
verse factors; it cannot be divorced 
from the child’s total personality 
structure, from his total environment 

from his living experiences in 
school, at home, in the neighborhood 
and further abroad, his anxieties and 
values. 

To summarize some things we know 
about children: The total self learns 
to read and learning to read is af- 
fected by: how he feels physically, 
how he gets along with others and 
their acceptance of him, degree of 
intensity of interest, strength of pur- 
pose, his abilities, his reaction to the 
richness or lack of it in his environ- 
ment, the traits and characteristics he 
has formed, the work habits he has 
established. 


Looking Ahead 


A big job to teach school? to teach 
reading? Those who say that it must 
be dull and humdrum should try it. 
Never are two days alike and each of 
them is a stimulating challenge. In 
itself, teaching is a creative art for it 
means essentially helping to mold hu- 
man personalities. Whether we will it 
or no, or whether we consciously at- 
tempt to do so, we leave with each of 
the unique personalities entrusted to 
us a little of our own standards, our 
values, our appreciations and our 
ideals. No greater compliment can be 
paid than to have it said, “These chil- 
dren are the better for having lived 
this year with this teacher.” 

School is a learning situation for 
teachers, too. To stimulate that learn- 
ing and to increase our insight and 
understanding, let’s turn now to ar- 
ticles designed to give us practical 
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help. Let’s review and refresh our 
background of what makes children 
tick by reading, “It’s Different—for 
Each One” by Christine Hugerth; 
let’s learn. how to study children in 
“We Need to Learn From and About 
Children and Youth” by Franklin 
Lindquist; let’s see our role in “Per- 
sonality Development through Read- 
ing” by Elva Knight; and last of all 
let’s visit a sixth grade with Claire 
Eddy as she looks at “. . . Personality 
Through Reading.” 

What does all of this mean? We 
hope that it means—a happy new 
school year to you! 


Facts About The I.C.I.R.I. 


Membership is open to any who 
are interested in the improvement of 
the teaching of reading. 

Annual Dues are $2.00 per year 
through 1953, $2.50 after January 1, 
1954. Life Membership, $50.00. Send 
checks for dues to Dr. Donald L. Cle- 
land, Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
of the I.C.I.R.I., Reading Laboratory, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
13, Pennsylvania. 

The Reading Teacher, official pub- 
lication of the I.C.I.R.I., is published 
four times a year. Payment of dues 
entitles the member to a subscription 
to the magazine. 

Local Councils may be formed 
by any five paid-up members of the 
I1.C.I.R.I. The charter fee of $2.00 
should be sent with the names of the 
five sponsoring members to Dr. Don- 
ald L. Cleland, Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer of the I.C.I.R.I., Reading 
Laboratory, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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It’s Different —For Each One 


by Christine Hugerth 


Field Consultant for Beginning Teachers 


New Haven State Teachers College 
New Haven, Connecticut 


You PROBABLY remember the story of 
the boy who, on his first day of school, 
reappeared at home quite a bit before 
school dismissal time. Puzzled, his 
mother asked, “Why are you home so 
early?” The boy, also puzzled, ex- 
plained, “I can’t read, and I can’t 
write, and she won’t let me talk, and 
so I came home.” 

Of course, with some persuasion, 
this boy was induced to give school 
another chance. Each day he brought 
along to school with him a truly stag- 
gering number of possessions. Some of 
these his teacher approved of and gave 
him recognition for immediately ; others 
she frowned on and wished he could 
leave at home; yet others she never 
saw at all clearly, though she vaguely 
sensed their presence and occasionally 
wished she knew what they were and 
why they seemed so important to this 
little boy. 

Now what did the boy bring to 
school? He brought his Aunt Clara, 
who on every visit asked, “And how 
is our young man doing with his read- 
ing?” Also Grandma who, when he 
turned up late, dirty, and tired for 
supper, smiled understandingly and 
in broken English told stories of her 
European childhood. He brought his 
mother, who let him swap comic 
books as long as he kept them in a 
neat pile under his bed and who made 
it quite clear that he must learn to 
read right away so he could “go to 
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college.” His father came, too, who at 
family gatherings reminisced gleefully 
about playing hooky when he went to 
school. He always managed to get his 
older brother to write his “excuse” for 
him and no one ever seemed to catch 
on. This little boy brought his Uncle 
Joe, whom he loved and admired, 
who was a wizard with a camera, and 
who said “ain’t” and “I seen.” And 
always there was his Cousin Alex, 
who was so smart in school that it 
was no use trying to compete with 
him in any way but by being as dif- 
ferent as he knew how. 

And he brought himself, a boy with 
growing consciousness of his selfhood 
and uniqueness. There was his body 
with heart and head, energy and fa- 
tigue point. There was his curiosity 
about living things, about machinery, 
about what makes water wet and 
matches light. There was his desire 
to be liked and to be a success. And 
there were his own very personal 
memories and perplexitics about the 
numberless events of his whole life 
up to the first day of school. 


Each One Is Unique 


Every teacher who starts with this 
job of teaching reading, or who gets 
the children somewhere in the midst 
of the process of learning to use the 
printed word, has had to work with 
dozens of unique little specimens like 
our boy of the story. Every teacher 
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has tried valiantly to “bring them up 
to grade level,” has tried to “meet 
individual needs.” She has known 
children for whom the circus story is 
real and understandable because they 
have seen a circus and its wonders. 
She has known children who sulked 
or “acted up” or were strangely silent 
when discussion turned to home life 
or work our fathers do, because grow- 
ing numbers of children live in fur- 
nished rooms or trailers and an occa- 
sional child’s father is dead or in jail. 
She has known children who have a 
story read to them almost every night 
before bedtime; she has known chil- 
dren who have no books at home and 
see little evidence in daily life of the 
need to read. She has known highly 
verbal children who could talk know- 
ingly about a country’s natural re- 
sources and who would reveal, if she 
could take the time to explore further, 
that they included “steel” in this con- 
cept. 

Some children take to school as 
birds to flight, because they are well 
and happy, because they feel all is 
right in their worlds. Some children 
cannot settle down with any one job, 
because they have never had a chance 
to satisfy their initial curiosity about 
many things around them. Others set- 
tle down silently to work, conforming 
on the surface to school demands but 
dreaming and seething inwardly until 
dismissal hour comes. Another doodles 
idly, pesters neighbors, stares into 
space “for no reason at all”—for no 
reason we know, that is. We cannot 
expect all these children to sit equally 
quiet and attentive in their reading 
groups. 

The children differ in the kinds of 


lives they’ve led. They differ in their 
attitudes toward accepted middle- 
class values. They differ in the 
amounts and accuracy of information 
they possess. They differ in their re- 
actions to adult authority and in their 
ways of buckling down to the job at 
hand. Consider two children who 
both seem to be business-like, hard- 
working students. One, from a privi- 
leged home where he is sure he is 
loved and valued, wants to read well, 
because this is something his parents 
want for him and so he wants it for 
himself. The other also is from an ap- 
parently privileged home, but one 
where he is annoying and an unwel- 
come encumbrance to his parents. He 
wants to read and to do well in 
school, because in his heart he knows 
that it is hopeless to ask anyone for 
love; only by sheer attainment can he 
win toleration from people close to 
him. If these two children’s needs are 
the teacher’s concern, a slackening of 
effort by both children will obviously 
mean vastly different things in each 
one’s development. With one child it 
might be a danger signal; with the 
other a good sign. 

Children differ in other ways, too. 
Some are in excellent physical condi- 
tion and highly motivated for scho- 
lastic attainment, can work long and 
concentratedly on a task once their 
interest is aroused and once they un- 
derstand what they are working 
toward. Others may be chronically 
tired, unhappy, hyperactive, or truly 
not interested in the task, and these 
children have done, what is for them, 
a superb job if they stick at their 
work for a fraction of the time the 
first group is able to stay with it. The 
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teacher is apt to know these things 
about the children, yet he may feel 
pushed to get each child, regardless 
of his needs or problems, to at least 
some kind of uniform minimum level. 


Respecting Individual Differences 


There has been general acceptance 
of the doctrine of individual differ- 
ences in growth and development 
among children. We use our knowl- 
edge of differences in order to plan 
programs of instruction so that the 
children, in spite of these differences, 
may come as near as possible to a so- 
called standard minimum for their 
grade. We have not yet so generally 
respected these differences to the 
point of deliberately allowing them 
to increase in socially acceptable ways. 
The child, who reads slowly and gets 
details, is praised if he works to speed 
up his reading. The child who reads 
rapidly and widely and gets the basic 
ideas but does not retain details, must 
slow down. 

Is it always so desirable to concen- 
trate on leveling them off in this way? 
Instead of pressure to bring about 
uniformity of performance in a given 
situation, is it not better to have each 
work on the particular skill that he 
needs? Could their differing skills be 
put to good use in a group? Don’t 
children have different needs, from 
child to child and from time to time, 
with respect to reading as they do in 
all other areas of life? Sometimes 
they read for the thrill of the story 
as a whole. Sometimes they read 
slowly and carefully the directions for 
craft work or cooking, going back 
again and again as they work for a 
detail that is vital at a given moment. 
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Sometimes they read to draw a con- 
clusion from a set of facts and need 
to remember the conclusion instead of 
the facts. “The good reader” may be 
shorthand for “the many kinds of 
good readers.” 

Some children need reading skill 
more than others; some need one kind 
of skill more than they need another; 
but each will need help and guidance 
in terms of his individual needs. 

Reading, long continued and fol- 
lowing personal interests, leads ines- 
capably to diversity among children, 
not to conformity. Are we sometimes 
trying to make reading the great lev- 
eler instead of the great individualizer 
—for children especially? 

Even if all read the same things, 
will they think alike, act alike, write 
the same test answers? Will all sixth 
graders have the same neat package 
of facts and feelings about South 
Africa after going through the same 
sixth-grade reading materials? They 
read, “The Negro is fighting for 
equality.” One child has never known 
a black person personally. Another has 
ideas of brotherly love from home 
teaching. Another has been taught 
that it is bad luck to pass a Negro on 
the same side of the street. Another 
is, himself, black of skin. These chil- 
dren all read the same words in the 
book. Do they all come out with the 
same “facts?” Must all children ac- 
cept completely what this book says? 
Or, is one of the basic goals of read- 
ing to cause children to wonder, to 
question? 


The Yardstick We Use 


The teacher is pressed by the school 
administration, which is in turn usu- 
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ally pressed by the citizenry, to get 
the children through the reading texts 
for the year. They must all learn to 
read, and they must progress a stated 
amount each year. The mastery of a 
given number of pages in textbook or 
workbook is not, of itself, good or bad. 
Certainly, it is not an accomplishment 
to be pushed to the exclusion of other 
values. And yet the reading attain- 
ment yardstick is still widely used to 
measure fitness to move to the next 
grade level. Teachers must often fight 
out of all proportion to justify a 
child’s promotion on the basis of any 
other criteria of growth. The term 
“promotion” is in itself in conflict 
with the accepted principle of con- 
tinuous growth. This whole problem 
with its often unhappy and sometimes 
disastrous aftermaths might be con- 
structively handled if teachers could 
“assign” children to the grade place- 
ment which would be best for their 
growth in terms of their total needs. 
Teachers know uniformity is im- 
possible, know it thoroughly and in a 
deeply felt way. But they feel the 
pressure of too general expectation 
that they can succeed at an impos- 
sible job. Hence, some begin to feel 
that any means, good or bad for the 
individual child, which gets that child 
through the prescribed books, may be 
preferable to being labeled a poor 
teacher. So, caught in this way, a 
sensitive teacher tends to feel guilty 
no matter which way he turns. Slow- 
ing up on reading, in order to meet 
children’s needs in other ways, will 
earn the censure of the community 
and school officials. Pushing the chil- 
dren at the expense of their healthy 
rounded development or sound foun- 


dation will earn the censure of the 


teacher’s own conscience for having 
basically failed the children them- 
selves. For example, most teachers 
know that a keen delight in talking, 
a fluency with the spoken word which 
is appropriate to the child’s level of 
experience, a love of stories read to 
him,—all are necessary groundwork 
for dealing with the printed word at 
all grade levels. Yet how many teach- 
ers short-circuit classroom conversa- 
tion, insist on cessation of talk during 
most of the day, give up reading 
aloud to children because there “isn’t 
time.” 


The Pressures We Face 


Above and beyond the individual 
children in any classroom with their 
different levels and kinds of maturity 
and attainment, their different atti- 
tudes and social adjustments, there 
hovers like a ghost the nebulous influ- 
ence of cultural pressures on teacher 
and children. Children want to be 
grown-ups, to succeed, to learn the 
social and intellectual skills which 
will assure them a place in their 
group. Even a child who seems most 
twisted and abnormal on the surface 
is trying to satisfy those needs; he is 
simply bogged down in ineffectual 
ways of doing what he so much wants 
to do. 

However, there are pressures in our 
society both “to read” and “not to 
read.” In a vague way parents and 
teachers alike accept the idea that 
reading is a good thing. They do not 
so generally agree on “good-for- 
what.” Parents and teachers alike 
have conflicting values which emo- 
tionally color their thinking and pro- 
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duce illogical conclusions. One value 
says we must all be literate; we must 
all make our marks in the world. But 
at the same time, we value highly the 
self-made man who left school in the 
fourth grade and whose entertain- 
ment less and less includes relaxation 
with a book. To be intellectual is to 
be admired; but the intellectual is 
often rated as a dangerous fellow with 
dangerous ideas. Critical, discriminat- 
ing reading is a goal; but the person, 
who after such reading and careful 
study, then espouses unpopular ideas 
is considered odd, a crackpot. 


Help From the Reading Specialist 


The teacher, who is trying to give 
children that from which they can 
truly profit, needs and welcomes the 
support of the experts, the specialists. 
What can the specialists do for this 
teacher? First, they can recognize 
their own authority and consequent 
responsibility. The reading specialist 
is working in an area of school cur- 
riculum which has traditionally been 
considered one of the primary areas of 
the school’s concern. Therefore, the 
reading specialist enjoys a prestige and 
power perhaps greater than that of 
any other specialist in our schools. He 
will have to be alert to the conse- 
quences of even inadvertent pressures 
on teachers “to move the group 
along.” He will need to give loud and 
clear support to the idea of gearing 
reading programs to individual dif- 
ferences and needs. The public needs 
to know that reading experts care 
about children’s all-around develop- 
ment; that they know that healthy, 
happy children learn better and 
faster; and that the first job is seeing 
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to it that children have many experi- 
ences with real things and people and 
processes onto which they can fasten 
word symbols. Vicarious experiences 
have their place, but all children and 
youth learn much better from the con- 
crete, the “touchable,” the “smell- 
able,” the “watchable.” 

The reading specialist can interpret 
to all interested people that reading 
will by no means teach all that chil- 
dren need to learn in school. People 
will value these statements more when 
they are made by reading specialists, 
who are known, by virtue of their 
field of work, to value reading most 
highly. 

The reading specialist needs to 
throw his weight behind the desire of 
teachers everywhere to promote chil- 
dren with their social group, even 
though they may not have learned to 
read, especially in the first grade. 
Most teachers dread, and for good 
reason, working with the child who 
has been “kept back.’ They do not 
like having to give the child, in too 
many instances, the same old materi- 
als under conditions the child knows 
to be those of failure. 

The reading specialist can look into 
the uses to which standardized read- 
ing tests are put. Are they used as a 
teacher rating device? Are they the 
single criterion on the basis of which 
children feel the sting of non-promo- 
tion? If so, the specialist has the best 
chance of anyone involved to make 
clear that good tests in such cases are 
being poorly used. He can insist that 
tests be used solely to understand and 
help children, never to “label” a 
child. 

Above all, we all need to stop once 












in a while and ponder, “Reading, yes. 
But reading for what?” The more the 
grown-ups think about this question, 
the more the reading program for 
children will be designed so that chil- 
dren themselves can see what it prof- 
its them to learn to read. We will be 
demonstrating to children that read- 
ing in itself is not necessarily a valu- 
able thing, but it is of value accord- 
ing to the contribution it makes to a 
successful and happy life, even in the 
third grade. Gaining skill and simul- 
taneously getting the notion that 
books are instruments of torture to 
be avoided at all costs outside of 
school seems a short-sighted waste of 
everyone’s time. Better to wait a bit 
longer, better to spend less time on 
skill drills, better to give more time to 
developing interests and activities 
which require reading skill for their 
successful cultivation. Getting the best 





buy on a second-hand bike requires 
reading of newspaper ads; making a 
dog house or a dress requires reading 
of diagrams and directions. 

Children come to school thinking 
universally that learning to read is 
synonymous with growing up. They 
want to learn to read on that first day 
of school. None wants to be a reading 
problem. The reading specialist, who 
knows how children grow and de- 
velop, can help teachers to meet chil- 
dren’s needs and prevent reading dis- 
abilities by shaping programs which 
suit the individual student. 

Perhaps, then, the boy in our story 
will come home the first day of school 
bursting with excitement. “You know, 
Mom, she let one of the big kids read 
us a story about ‘Mike Mulligan and 
His Steam Shovel.’ When I’m big, 
I’ll do that. Say, Mom, how long will 
that be?” 


We Need to Learn From and About Children 


by Franklin R. Lindquist 


Director, Reading Laboratory and Clinic 


Teachers College of Connecticut 
New Britain, Connecticut 


ONLY As WE learn from and about 
the children in our classrooms, will 
be able to plan intelligently their edu- 
cational experiences. Any situation in 
which a child is actively engaged is 
a learning situation. If it is to be a 
valuable one for him, it must be 
geared to his abilities, his needs, and 
his interests. One of the basic jobs of 
a teacher is guidance, but guidance 
into worth-while learning activities 
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for each is possible only with back- 
ground knowledge of each pupil. A 
knowledge of capacities and abilities, 
of past and present experiences aids 
in planning meaningful, functional 
learning. 

Since reading is a part of the total 
growth process and may be either a 
contributing or deterring factor in 
overall personality development, it is 
of utmost importance, too, that a 
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teacher know the developmental se- 
quences of language in all its aspects 
—oral, written, printed—and what 
relationship they bear to the develop- 
mental tasks of children and youth. 
To effect a developmental! reading 
program that is in harmony with the 
developing, maturing abilities of boys 
and girls, raises teaching to the crea- 
tive level. 

Through college courses, in-service 
education, workshops, conferences, 
and professional literature, teachers 
are constantly gaining broader under- 
standing of the operation of the prin- 
ciples of growth and development and 
the developmental sequences of a 
modern reading program. The almost 
universal question asked by teachers 
is, “How do we apply this in our own 
classrooms?” 

There would be many “hows” to be 
discussed if one were to consider each 
aspect of the reading program. How- 
ever, because intimate knowledge of 
pupils is a prerequisite to the plan- 
ning of a functional reading program, 
attention will be centered upon those 
resources which help teachers gain 
the essential information. 

Living and learning with a class- 
room of youngsters for a school year, 
the teacher has ample opportunity to 
learn and to evaluate the complex 
factors which comprise the total 
growth of each. What and how 
much she learns depends upon the 
individual teacher. Whether or not 
she consciously sets out to do so, in- 
evitably she accumulates evidences of 
the degree of personality adjustment, 
personal problems, backgrounds of ex- 
perience, home environment, peer re- 
lationships, attitudes, values, and hab- 
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its of work and play. Teachers can 
improve their fund of knowledge of 
children by the use of several methods 
and techniques which are not ordi- 
narily employed by most of them. 
Therefore, to assist teachers consider- 
able discussion will be devoted to 
some instruments and techniques used 
by child development and reading 
clinics which have been adapted and 
found valuable by classroom teachers. 

The suggestion that teachers will 
profit from a more comprehensive 
study of children is not to be inter- 
preted to mean that case studies 
should be prepared for each student. 
Such a proposal is in itself impracti- 
cal. If all a teacher’s time is to be 
spent in studying a child in detailed 
fashion, no time would be left for 
planning and doing. True, there are 
some children who present problems 
so complex that the teacher will need 
to gather extensive information and 
call to her assistance specialists and 
outside agencies. For the great major- 
ity of children, however, use of the 
suggested techniques and instruments 
will provide the information and clues 
necessary for individual and group 
guidance. 


Working Together on Problems 


Each year, most school staffs choose 
for study some phase of the curricu- 
lum for the purpose of improving the 
educational program. An in-service 
program of great value to all the 
teachers would be one in which the 
various methods of child study are ex- 
plored, evaluated, and adapted for 
use in terms of local needs. Such a 
venture would permit teachers to 
share their knowledge of pupils, avoid 
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duplication of time and effort in get- 
ting to know those whom they teach, 
and provide an opportunity to allo- 
cate responsibilities for committee as- 
signments to evolve methods and 
techniques. An integral part of such 
study would be the devising of means 
by which the information gathered 
could be recorded efficiently without 
undue burden on any teacher. 

For example, in many schools ini- 
tial group intelligence tests and meas- 
ures of reading readiness are admin- 
istered near the end of the kindergar- 
ten year. Each teacher gives a stand- 
ardized reading test, but achievement 
tests are given only during grades 3, 
6, 8 (or 9, dependent upon the ad- 
ministrative organization). Studies of 
children’s interests, home background, 
and a more precise evaluation of 
reading abilities can be initiated. In- 
dividual and group records of reading 
experiences, including the titles of the 
books used, add valuable information. 
Some provision should be made, too, 
for some means of recording changes 
in aspects of the child which are of a 
temporary or evolving nature as: lei- 
sure time activities, work experiences, 
vocational ambitions, personal prob- 
lems. 


Schoo! Climate Affects Growth 


A fuller understanding of the effect 
of the environment upon children’s 
growth and development makes it 
imperative that both administrator 
and teacher provide a_ positive, 
healthful school climate. Both, in 
their respective relationships with 
children, must provide real security 
for children in which each feels he is 
a desired and respected member of 
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the group. Merited praise and rec- 
ognition coupled with democratic 
ways of working together aid in re- 
leasing and stimulating ability to 
learn. The administrator has such re- 
sponsibilities as making readily avail- 
able record forms, ample teaching 
materials including both basal text- 
books and a wide range of supplemen- 
tary books and materials, a broad se- 
lection of books for leisure-time read- 
ing, and occasional released time for 
teachers to gather information about 
their children and conferring with 
parents. The teacher has the moral 
and ethical obligation to conduct her 
classroom with due respect for the in- 
tegrity of each individual. Since chil- 
dren learn best when they are inter- 
ested and happy, Witty’s (8) report 
on the desirable and undesirable traits 
and characteristics of teachers pro- 
vides a valuable guide for teacher 


growth. 
Children and the Reading Program 


The reading program must be plan- 
ned so that it will make its full con- 
tribution to the development of the 
individual and the group as a whole. 
It must go far beyond the mere ac- 
quisition of skills in word perception, 
drill on basic sight vocabulary, and 
recall of details. Basic information 
needed to nurture reading growth 
and achievement include how well 
the intellectual capacities of the child 
function and what his experiences in 
reading have been and his emotional 
reaction to them. These goals are fos- 
tered in a large measure by the use of 
reading activities that stress getting 
the meaning intended by the author 
(5), development of the ability to 
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read critically and thoughtfully, and 
dynamic group discussions that guide 
pupils to an increasing understanding 
of human behavior. 


Another concept for teachers, if 
they are to bring reading into its real 
role of communication with others, is 
that it is an integral part of a broad 
language arts curriculum. Through 
each of the language activities, teach- 
ers gain deeper insight into needs and 
rates of development. A fact, too, 
which needs greater consideration, is 
the inter-relationship of needs and 
abilities among all phases of the lan- 
guage arts. Much of these under- 
standings are lost unless clear, con- 
cise and comprehensive records are 
kept. 


The Cumulative Record 


Most schools have established the 
practice of building a cumulative rec- 
ord folder for each child. Once hav- 
ing been established, the record forms 
and information blanks should be pe- 
riodically reviewed and evaluated to 
see if they are serving their purpose 
adequately. If pupil folders are kept 
in the classroom rather than in a file 
in an office, the teacher will use them 
more frequently to help her study her 
children. 

The following types of information 
are commonly recorded: pupil’s 
name; date of birth; parents’ names; 
home address and telephone number; 
school history, which may include age 
of entrance into school, names of 
schools attended, and history of pro- 
gress through the grades; level of 
scholastic achievement or marks; rec- 
ord of attendance and tardiness; sum- 
maries of the various types of stand- 
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ardized tests administered; a brief 
record of health and physical deficien- 
cies; participation in school activities. 

Occasionally some schools keep 
evaluations of social and emotional 
development. Unfortunately, most 
forms provide an extremely limited 
space for such information and in 
too many instances, the information 
consists of disjointed phrases which 
have little or no meaning to those 
who read them. 

If special studies of children who 
exhibit pressing problems have been 


‘made, non-confidential information 


should be available to the teacher. 
Whether she should have access to 
confidential information about the 
child and his family is determined by 
her ability to keep all such knowledge 
inviolate. Undoubtedly the great 
majority of teachers feel a professional 
obligation to do so. Great damage 
can be done, however, by a teacher 
who thoughtlessly discusses children 
and their problems in public places, 
or social gatherings. 

Unfortunately, all school systems 
do not provide specialized services as 
a resource for the classroom teacher 
to help her meet her problems. There 
is a trend, however, which indicates 
that the value of such assistance is 
being recognized in the diagnosis and 
treatment of perplexing problems of 
behavior and learning difficulties by 
the reading consultant, school psy- 
chologist or psychological examiner, 
the school social worker, the guidance 
counselor and the speech specialist. 
Teachers and administrators should 
have greater knowledge of and form 
closer working relationships with the 
community agencies who may have 
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facilities to give assistance in helping 
to solve children’s problems. Pediatri- 
cians, social case workers, and the 
personnel of mental health clinics 
(both local and state), child study or 
guidance clinics may have valuable 
resources for help. 


Mursell (6) suggests that a child’s 
cumulative folder should contain nine 
chief types of material: 


1. His entire scholastic record. 

2. Records of all physical and med- 
ical examinations. 

3. If the child is able to write, it 
may very well contain an autobio- 
graphy. 

4. All materiz! which throws as 
much light as possible upon the 
child’s capacity to learn. 

5. Samples of the pupil’s work and 
records of his activities. 

6. Reports of interviews and con- 
ferences with parents and pupils. 

7. Reports of the doings and reac- 
tion of the pupil in natural situa- 
tions. 

8. Records of group achievement 
which show the standing of the child 
in the group. 

9. Cumulative summaries and ap- 
praisals of all the material accumul- 
ated in the pupil’s folder. 

It is imperative that the cumulative 
record be used without prejudice to 
the child or to any of the teachers he 
has had. Through the folder, facts 
for guidance and planning are sought; 
the information is not for the purpose 
of forming biased judgment. 

Planning for the new school year 
may be facilitated if time is provided 
at the close of the year for a study of 
the children who will probably com- 
prise next year’s class. A conference 
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with the present teacher may provide 
many helpful suggestions. On the 
basis of each child’s capacities, attain- 
ments, recorded experiences, and in- 
terests, instructional materials can be 
tentatively selected. At the re-open- 
ing of school in the fall, the teacher 
is then ready to initiate review of 
competencies, skills and knowledges. 
This period of review is of great value 
to both children and teachers. As she 
watches them strive to recall and to 
recover the loss of the summer 
months, she is able to identify speci- 
fic weaknesses, needs, and strengths. 


Inventories Useful in Studying 
Children 


Several authors have compiled bat- 
teries of inventories for use in reading 
and child development clinics. One, 
which consists of six forms, is the 
Diagnostic Child Record’ by Witty, 
Kopel, and Coomer. Since many 
teachers have found some of the in- 
ventories useful, a brief description of 
the instruments in this battery which 
are the most widely used will be de- 
scribed briefly. 

The “Pupil Report of Interests and 
Activities’”® is in four separate parts. 
Part 1, the Interest Inventory, is pre- 
ferably given early in the school year 
after rapport has been established be- 


1. Published by the Psycho-Educational 
Clinic, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Tl. 

2. This form is designed for use with 
children in the middle grades and is in- 
tended as a suggested guide so that items 
that are deemed irrelevant or inapplicable 
to the pupil’s experience are omitted. An 
Interest Inventory for Primary Children by 
Paul Witty is available in mimeograph 
form. See Witty and Kopel Reading and 
the Educative Process, 335-359, for 
the form appropriate for pupils of sec- 
ondary school age. 
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tween pupils and teacher. Informa- 
tion is to be supplied by the child in 
the spirit of telling a friend about 
himself, rather than the taking of a 
test. Included in this inventory is 
such information as: favorite leisure 
time activities; hobbies and club 
membership; play preferences; famili- 
arity with places of community inter- 
est (museums, parks, zoo, etc.) ; mo- 
tion picture, radio (or television) pre- 
ferences; reading habits and interests, 
vocational ambitions; wishes, dreams, 
fears; personal problems and social re- 
lationships; home and school atti- 
tudes. Good teachers appreciate the 
role of interest in motivating learn- 
ing and employ strong interests to 
help provide for individual differ- 
ences. 

Part 2, Children’s Book List, is a 
compilation of 122 favorite books of 
children in grades 1 through 8. These 
are arranged in order of difficulty. 
They are numbered to indicate the 
range of grades in which the title has 
proved popular. For example, Re- 
nick’s “Tommy Carries the Ball’ is 
numbered 3510 to indicate an inter- 
est in this story by many children in 
grades 3 through 5. The last two 
numbers serve to disguise the rating. 
From this record of a child’s leisure 
reading, the teacher can determine 
quickly the approximate level and ex- 
tent of reading. Types of books read 
by the pupil provide a basis for sug- 
gesting related stories or experiences 
that will intensify or extend present 
interests. 

If the teacher deems it of value to 
study the pattern and extent of the 
child’s play activities, Part 3 con- 
tains a detailed check list. The pupil 
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may quickly circle those play activi- 
ties in which he has voluntarily en- 
gaged during the preceding two 
weeks. A fourth-grade boy reported 
twenty-six activities, among them, 
playing and watching football games, 
playing guns, matching things, going 
on trips and picnics, riding his bike. 
Reading was used as supplementation 
‘and enrichment, for he was reading 
about airplanes and sports. Librari- 
ans and the child’s classmates are rich 
resources in aiding the teacher to find 
the right books for the varied inter- 


ests found within a class. 


The last part of this four-fold in- 
ventory is a summary and evaluation 
of data gathered in the preceding 
forms. Is amount of leisure time: 
ample? average? meager? Are play 
interests: consistent with age? ma- 
ture? immature? Do reading interests 
need: stimulation? curbing? direc- 
tion? These questions are indicative 
of the nature of this part of the in- 
ventory. Steps to be taken by the 
teacher and points to be discussed 
with the parents are noted after this 
part of the study has been completed. 

To illustrate its use, a seventh- 
grade teacher found that one of her 
pupils reported that he never had 
read a book at home because he 
“didn’t have time.” This was no idle 
excuse for a glance at the schedule 
he outlined indicated that through 
the week he worked with his father 
after school from 3:30 to 6:30 and 
then from 7:00 to 9:30. Saturdays 
and Sundays were full work days. The 
teacher had observed that although 
he was liked by his classmates, he did 
not join in their games at school. A 
conference with his mother resulted 
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in his work schedule being reduced 
to allow him some free time. With 
the easing of pressure, he began to 
join in the play with boys his age. 
He now had time for reading and he 
asked for help in selection of books 
on topics of particular interest to him. 

A more common problem is that of 
a fifth-grade girl. Like too many of 
our preadolescents and adolescents, 
she was found to be carrying a sched- 
ule that an adult could not handle. 
She had little time for reading or play 
with her friends because her out-of- 
school time was occupied with private 
lessons in music, art, dancing, and ac- 
tive membership in three organized 
community groups. The resulting re- 
lentless time-schedule and the pres- 
sures of parental ambition were be- 
lieved to be contributing causes for 
the tensions she sometimes showed in 
the classroom. When her parents 
considered her total program, they 
agreed that it was too heavy, and 
gradually she dropped out of half of 
her activities. 

Many teachers who are puzzled by 
a student’s action or reaction query, 
“What makes him do this?” The an- 
swers are often to be found only 
through the examination of his 24- 
hour day. School is an integral part 
of total daily living. When a child on 
youth enters the classroom, he brings 
with him his fears, his sorrows, his 
worries, his weariness, his tensions, 
his joys, and his triumphs. Unless a 
teacher has access to information that 
describes the total situation, she ac- 
tually may be wasting the pupil’s 
time and hers by treating symptoms 
of behavior rather than getting at 
basic causes. 
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A Check List of 
Reading Skills and Abilities 


Too often little more is known 
about a child’s reading skills and 
abilities than what is recorded in the 
cumulative record as the total scores 
he gained on a standardized reading 
test. Machine scoring of tests may be 
efficient but a teacher loses much val- 
uable information when she does not 
have the opportunity to study re- 
sponses and note varying success in 
the different areas or sections of the 
test. If she does not do the scoring, 
she should examine the test booklet 
for diagnostic purposes. 

Study of the test items which have 
wrong responses may provide much 
information for planning further 
work. Was the error a sensible mis- 
take? Was it a wild guess? Was there 
real cause for confusion? Going over 
missed items with pupils individually 
may show how pupils attack problems 
and their work habits. A standardized 
test may indicate only the area of 
weakness. A child’s score may indi- 
cate that he is low in performance in 
vocabulary. Individual examination 
and consultation help to identify and 
diagnose specific weaknesses, difficul- 
ties and needs in vocabulary develop- 
ment. 

As another example of misinterpre- 
tation of test results, let me tell of a 
standardized reading test administered 
to a third-grade class. Evaluation of 
their performance in comprehension 
and vocabulary control was the pur- 
pose of the test. John’s score was 3.0 
in comprehension and 4.0 in vocabu- 
lary. Susan’s score was 4.0 in compre- 
hension and 3.0 in vocabulary. The 
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composite score of each was the same, 
yet their learning problems were en- 
tirely different. 


Study of individual performance in 
the reading of books as it is required 
in classroom activities provides fur- 
ther valuable information that cannot 
be gained from study of the results of 
a standardized test. Form IV, Evalu- 
ation of Pupil’s Reading, is a check 
list through which a teacher is helped 
to evaluate such silent reading skills 
as: lack of interest in materials read 
in class; restricted ability to note de- 
tail; incorrect or inadequate interpre- 
tation of total units; lip movements; 
finger pointing; improper rates of 
reading. In oral reading situations 
such performance as improper phras- 
ing, omissions, inadequate word attack 
skills are made evident. 


Part B of this form contains an 
eight-point “Reading Ability Scale” 
that serves to review broadly the total 
reading program. Some of the areas 
covered are: skill in the mechanics of 
reading; ability to grasp and assimilate 
rather long episodes; ability to or- 
ganize large units of reading content; 
skill in the use of books and library 
facilities; tendency to read widely in 
many areas; ability to discriminate be- 
tween good and poor books. To 
facilitate study of this record, the va- 
rious items can be arranged and rec- 
orded under such general groupings 
as mechanics, basic skills in word 
analysis, abilities in comprehension, 
and attitudes toward reading. Other 
considerations related to grouping 
and leisure reading are necessary to 
the teacher’s study if a fuller knowl- 
edge of the child’s accomplishment is 
to be achieved. 
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Again, a common cry of teachers is, 
“When do I find the time to check 
each child individually in silent or 
oral reading?” 

If a teacher really belicves in the 
value of intimate knowledge of a 
pupil’s habits, attack upon problems, 
performance and interest, she will de- 
finitely plan to work with each pupil 
individually. She knows that from 
the long range point of view she 
actually will be gaining time for the 
work will proceed at a faster rate 
since it is based on real and specific 
learning problems. 

Another question may be, “What 
are the other children doing when I 
am working with one?” Durrell (2) 
in Improvement of Basic Reading 
Abilities offers many practical sug- 
gestions and real classroom illustra- 
tions of independent group work. 
How often in school do children have 
the opportunity to enjoy a free read- 
ing period? Yet that may be the in- 
centive to taking a book home to 
finish. Individual responsibilities in 
reading or reading in connection with 
science or social studies keep the 
group busily occupied with worth- 
while activity. It may be suggested, 
too, that a teacher plan to check only 
one or at most two pupils a day. 
This will help to insure having time 
to give thoughtful consideration to 
the results of each interview. Starting 
in September, it may be November or 
December before each member of her 
class has been individually checked. 
Too late? No, she has been con- 
stantly accumulating much valuable 
information about each child as she 
works with small group activities. 
She has been able to identify early 
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those who have the most acute learn- 
ing problems and has cared for them 
first. 

The results of individual check 
have further values than teacher 
planning. If a child or group know 
their specific learning problem, they 
are able to attack it with more vigor 
and solve it much more successfully. 
How many times have teachers ex- 
claimed during college courses, “If I 
only knew what that professor want- 
ed, I could do it!” Positive discus- 
sion of learning problems with an in- 
dividual or a group focuses attention 
and enlists wholehearted effort. A 
teacher who says to a group, “I be- 
lieve that one of our biggest problems 
is being able to find the main thought 
in the paragraph. Now these are 
some of the things we can do to help 
us learn .. .” not only interests but 
challenges the group as well. 

Of inestimable value, too, is pre- 
cise and detailed information avail- 
able for parental conferences and in- 
terviews. The teacher who has only 
her impressions or unsupported opin- 
ion about a child’s performance often 
finds herself insecure and possibly de- 
fensive in talking with parents. Dis- 
cussion of specific data, which con- 
firms the teacher’s observations, aid in 
removing a parent’s suspicion that 
they may be the result of personal 
bias. 


A Cumulative Reading Record Card 


For this purpose, some schools have 
devised a master cumulative reading 
record card that is a concise sum- 
mary of much that is known of the 
pupil’s status and experiences. The 
teacher has before her these data; 


scores ; 


standardized reading test 
strengths and weaknesses in the vari- 


ous skills and abilities; attitudes; 
strong interests; the reading groups 
to which the child was assigned; the 
basal reader used and his progress in 
it by the end of the year; titles of 
books read as supplementary material 
and as leisure time reading; and brief 
recommendations for the teacher who 
would be responsible for instruction 
the following year. Efforts to provide 
for individual differences are expedit- 
ed in this manner. Too, if complete 
progress records are kept, “report 
time” is much more specific and con- 
sequently more satisfying to pupils 
and parents. 


The Home Information Inventory 


An interest inventory touches on 
some of the factors in the pupil’s 
home environment, but other informa- 
tion needs to be secured. Sending an 
inventory home for parents to fill out 
and return has not proved satisfac- 
tory. Witty (8) has recommended that 
Form V, The Home Information Re- 
port, be used as a guide for parent- 
teacher conferences so that informa- 
tion may be gathered systematically. 
It can be adapted to include such 
data as: parents’ interests and hob- 
bies; hopes and plans for the child; 
parents’ reading activities; reading 
material available to the child; num- 
ber and ages of siblings; inter-family 
relationships; ages at which the child 
walked, talked, etc. 

A related project presented for the 
teacher’s consideration is group study 
of successful conference and _ inter- 
view techniques. A teacher with such 
skills is not only successful in ascer- 
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taining pertinent background infor- 
mation but promotes good personal 
and school relationships with parents. 
An unskilled or tactless teacher may 
actually promote lack of confidence 
in the school and strained personal 
relationships. 

A recent publication by James L. 
Hymes, Jr. (3) stresses the need to 
learn about the home and the parents 
over the school year. At least once a 
year, a home visit should be made for 
certain information can be gathered 
in no other way. Caution should be 
observed that the appointment for the 
visit be made well in advance so that 
the mother may plan for it and pos- 
sibly be more relaxed and receptive. 
Often a parent seems more secure and 
responsive in his own environment. 

The value of parent conferences at 
PTA meetings is a debatable matter. 
The possibility of other parents over- 
hearing the conversation tends to 
keep it on the superficial level. If 
many parents are waiting to speak 
with the teacher, awareness of them 
tends to distract the teacher’s atten- 
tion. The brief period of time makes 
possible only the statement of a few 
generalities and may result in misun- 
derstanding by the parent. Under 
these conditions, the conference is 
usually a monologue by the teacher. 
It is also very difficult for her to be 
able to ask the questions at this time 
that will elicit the information she 
needs from the parents. It would 
seem to be a more valuable use of this 
part of parent-teacher meetings, if it 
were used to schedule individual 
conferences for a later date. 


Many school systems are now pro- 
viding released time for parent inter- 
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views. One purpose is for the report- 
ing of progress in place of the tradi- 
tional report card. Some schools, too, 
provide the released time by shorten- 
ing a specific school day or days and 
then use some of the time so provided 
for afternoon appointments and some 
for evening appointments for work- 
ing mothers or to have contact with 
both parents. 


Other Methods for 
Studying Children and Youth 


The anecdctal record (7), or ac- 
count, is a means of attempting to 
record objectively a child’s behavior 
in specific situations, both within and 
outside the classroom. This tech- 
nique, when properly used, has prov- 
ed to be particularly helpful in re- 
cording emotional and social develop- 
ment. Teachers, who do the best job 
of recording data of specific behavior 
are aware of the danger of using “la- 
bels” to describe behavior. Such 
terms as “lazy,” “immature,” “rude,” 
“kind,” “bright,” record the teacher’s 
reaction to the situation not the 
child’s behavior. Instead of the label 
“immature,” the teacher might record 
the facts of the situation: “Mary 
could not fit in last piece of puzzle, 
burst into tears, threw pieces on 
floor.” Over a period of time such 
facts help in identifying patterns of 
behavior and characteristic reactions 
to situations. 

Unless accounts of a child’s behavi- 
or are recorded over an extended pe- 
riod of time, there is little insight 
gained into the child’s growth. The 
record will include progress toward 
reaching specific developmental tasks 
as well as problems of adjustment that 
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he faces. Administrators need to un- 
derstand the nature and use of this 
technique, and teachers need train- 
ing in its practice and use. 

Other valuable means of learning 
about children and youth are used by 
most teachers. Casual, short conver- 
sations with the pupil whenever the 
opportunity presents itself, informal 
conferences with the pupil about his 
progress and needs, periods of shar- 
ing and group discussions, creative 
writing and dramatics: all are situa- 
tions in which we can stimulate and 
estimate the emotional and social de- 
velopment of members of the group. 
We are also sensitive to the language 
abilities, evidence of clear thinking, 
personal and social attitudes. There 
is opportunity within the reading pro- 
gram to foster a more mature devel- 
opment of attitudes and ideals. 

Stories contained in the basal read- 
ers need to be exploited, if at all pos- 
sible, for their contribution to a pu- 
pil’s understanding of the main spring 
to human behavior—reasons for a 
character’s behavior under the cir- 
cumstances described—and ways by 
which we can estimate a_person’s 
character. Teachers cannot moralize, 
and they must not expect all children 
to cherish the same values. These dif- 
ferences serve as a real kind of train- 
ing in coming to know about people. 
Children’s literature is a rich supple- 
ment to the basal reading materials. 

Ways of guiding discussions of sto- 
ries for this purpose are given in the 
two volumes by Bullis and O’Malley. 
(1) These volumes were prepared for 
use in grades 6 to 10 to assist the nor- 
mal child to “become more robust 
from an emotional and_ personality 
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standpoint.” Once a week a story is 
read to the class from these volumes, 
and the children are guided to discuss 
the motives underlying the behavior 


inherent in the story situation. 
Through the discussion, pupils are 
led to identify comparable personal 
problems and release emotional ten- 
sions. This, or any similar activity, 
will furnish insight into the pupil’s 
personality. 

As a teacher learns in one way or 
another the nature of a pupil’s emo- 
tional problems, she can prescribe the 
reading of appropriate books as ther- 
apy. A recently revised publication in 
this field is the annotated bibliography 
by Kircher (4). Titles in this com- 
pilation are grouped by grade divi- 
sions, primary through high school. 
Following a brief annotation, the 
character traits stressed in the story 
are listed. If problems of adjustment 
to personal handicaps—lameness, loss 
of sight, overweight—are also a focus, 
this fact is added. A third category 
included is the vocational. Bibliother- 
apy is not a sure way to help a child 
to solve his personal problems. He 
needs guidance and encouragement to 
apply the insights he gains in chang- 
ing his behavior. Reading books for 
pleasure supplements therapy and 
aids the pupil in maintaining a bal- 
anced point of vierv. 

If we are able to gather and record 
all that we possibly can, we will not 
know all there is to know about a 
child or a youth. Furthermore, there 
are times when he is not able nor 
ready to answer some of ‘the teach- 
er’s questions about himself. He may 
not want to respond. In Hawthorne’s 
parable, “The Minister’s Black Veil,” 
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we are reminded that each individual 
wears a veil—a symbol of the inviol- 
able sanctity of his personality—be- 
yond which few persons, if any, may 
trespass. This boundary the good 
teacher respects. 
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Personality Development Through Reading 


by Elva E. Knight 
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New Haven, Connecticut 


THIs Is an invitation to you, the 
teacher of reading, to lay aside mo- 
mentarily the common quest for a 
magic list of reading skills and turn 
to that more nebulously defined 
quarry, personality development 
through reading. 

The concept that personality and 
reading are inter-related and interde- 
pendent is not new. As in many fields, 
however, classroom practice lags in 
the implementation of research find- 
ings. Yet teachers of the present dec- 
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ade seem ready to reap the benefits of 
research studies which began in the 
1920’s. Momentum has been gather- 
ing rapidly. A backward glance may 
bring our present challenge into 
clearer focus and evoke a greater im- 
petus to still further acceptance. 

A cursory survey of the findings re- 
lating both to personality and reading 
reveal intrinsic complexities. For ex- 
ample, as early as 1926, Hincks(1)' 
observed that in remedial reading 
cases “although the intelligence was 





normal, the behavior was peculiar— 
eccentric, irrational or antisocial.” 
Subjects in her study showed such re- 
actions as “anxiety about health, will- 
fulness, rudeness to elders, stubborn- 
ness, untruthfulness, boastfulness, self- 
ishness, repression, high fatigability, 
and emotional outbreaks of crying and 
tantrums.” In 1928, Blanchard(2) 
listed personality characteristics relat- 
ing to reading disabilities. Specifically, 
she noted absent-mindedness, inatten- 
tion, lack of interest, laziness, seclu- 
siveness and sensitiveness. In the 
1930’s Blanchard(3), Challman(4), 
Gates(5) and Monroe and Backus(6) 
published independent studies show- 
ing marked agreement between rela- 
tionships of reading disabilities and a 
number of personality characteristics. 
Anxieties, nervousness, aggression, de- 
featism, withdrawal, daydreaming, 
inattention, self-consciousness, and 
compensatory reactions were observed 
in each study. An upsurge of research 
in this area in the 1940’s and early 
50’s(7) has shown significant increase 
in efforts to establish more concrete 
scientific evidence of cause and effect 
relationships between reading and 
personality. 

Despite the fact that the research is 
still too young to have produced con- 
clusive data, it is sufficient to indicate 
agreement in attitudes toward a defi- 
nitive trend. This trend seems to point 
directly to the need for a child devel- 
opment approach to reading. It sug- 
gests that the time is imminent for 
making concerted efforts to imple- 
ment reading programs that recognize 
personality factors in reading. Class- 
room experimentation in this direc- 
tion may be expected to pay large 
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dividends and effect a changing atti- 
tude concerning the place of reading 
skills, per se. 

Obviously, the studies cited have 
emphasized negative aspects of per- 
sonality and reading. Nevertheless, 
they provide a sound background for 
advocating a positive hypothesis: that 
desirable personality characteristics 
and effective reading development 
are inter-related and interdependent. 
It is paramount that teachers give 
serious consideration to providing a 
climate of increased recognition and 
understanding of the personal be- 
havior of children as a basis for in- 
creased recognition and understand- 
ing of reading. With the hope of 
encouraging understanding of this 
hypothesis and presenting a_real- 
istic approach to it, an attempt 
will be made to (a) suggest a few 
attributes of personality with impli- 
cations for the teacher’s role in deal- 
ing with them, (b) indicate a basic 
philosophy of reading, and (c) rec- 
ommend procedures through which 
the classroom teacher might provide 
a functional reading program which 
inter-relates developmental behavior 
patterns with a developmental reading 
program. 


Personality and 
the Teacher of Reading 


Menninger(8) has defined person- 
ality as “the total you.” “It includes,” 
he writes, “all your physical equip- 
ment—brains, bones, skin, organs, 
muscles, blood vessels, as well as your 
winning smile, roman nose, and jut- 
ting chin. In addition, personality also 
includes your ideas, feelings, hopes, 
longings, loves, hates, friendships, in- 
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terests. It’s the way you use your body 
to express yourself, to transport your- 
self, to perceive, to feel. . . . Actually, 
what we call our mind and body are 
really one.” Thorough analysis of a 
definition such as this could take on 
thesis proportions, legitimately draw- 
ing on the most advanced theories of 
psychology and psychiatry. For pur- 
poses here, however, it spells out the 
need for specific attention to back- 
ground knowledge of child growth and 
development in respect to physical, 
emotional, mental, and social capaci- 
ties, achievements, and aspirations. It 
precludes an awareness of the child 
as he looks, as he feels, as he behaves. 

Another way of looking at the 
meaning of personality may be found 
in the psychological viewpoint that 
people are motivated by certain fun- 
damental needs and that behavior is 
the manifestation of one’s efforts to 
satisfy them(9). Frank(10) and 
Raths(11) have defined fundamental 
needs of children and have demon- 
strated various ways to meet them in 
educational practice. Their work sug- 
gests the wisdoin of classroom teachers 
making every possible attempt to pro- 
vide for such needs as affection; be- 
longingness; achievement; recogni- 
tion; security; freedom from fear and 
guilt; sharing in decisions affecting 
one’s own welfare; integrating atti- 
tudes, beliefs and values; reconciling 
conflicting views arising from differ- 
ent groups, codes, and standards; ad- 
justing to home problems and over- 
loaded life schedules; health; social 
influences and environmental factors. 

Concurrent with providing — for 
these social and emotional needs must 
be provision for developing back- 
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ground skills, abilities or knowledge 
necessary to the work at hand. This 
should be based on purposeful goals 
and individual capacities(12). The 
degree to which the classroom teacher 
perceives, understands, and attempts 
to be constructive in regard to these 
fundamental needs might be used as 
a yardstick for determining when and 
where to introduce specialized reading 
skills, materials, and appreciations in 
reading. It seems safe to predict that 
it will determine, also, the extent to 
which these and associated learning 
experiences may be successful. 

A third view of personality might 
be derived from studying some of the 
practical elements of personality ad- 
justment. The following diagram pre- 
pared by the California Test Bureau 
(13) may serve as one example of 
this approach: 


GOOD PERSONALITY—A balance 
between self and social adjustment 


1. Self Adjustment: Based on feelings of 
personal security 


Self-reliance 

. Sense of Personal Worth 

Sense of Personal Freedom 

. Feeling of Belonging 

Freedom from Withdrawing Tendencies 
. Freedom from Nervous Symptoms 


mo b> 
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. Social Adjustment: Based on feelings of 
social security 


. Social Standards 

. Social Skills 

. Freedom from Anti-Social Tendencies 
. Family Relations 

. Community Relations 


soon > 


The intent of this suggestion is not 
to use it merely as an objective check- 
list or solely for whatever values a 
profile chart might have. It is recom- 
mended as one type of guide to serve 
as a way of looking at children to ob- 








tain needed information about them. 
Such results need to be interpreted in 
the light of the teacher’s greater 
knowledge of each child as he oper- 
ates inside of school, on the play- 
ground, at home, and in the commu- 
nity environment. The point is not 
to label the behavior (impudent, po- 
lite, mischievous, or lazy), for label- 
ing tends to reflect the teacher’s per- 
sonal reactions in terms of her own 
values. The important point is to at- 
tempt to determine why that behavior 
exists—whether it is positive or nega- 
tive. 

Systematic observation, thoughtful 
interpretation and skillful handling of 
behavior to promote and to produce 
positive responses may be conceived 
as one of the major roles of the class- 
room teacher. One’s ability to adapt 
reading plans and programs, to ac- 
cept varying performance, and to ad- 
just expectation levels may play an 
important part in developing and 
strengthening personality growth. 

Should the inference then be drawn 
that all teachers of reading should be 
intensively trained in psychology? Not 
necessarily, but teachers do need suf- 
ficient background for understanding 
principles of growth and development 
and developmental tasks. The psychol- 
ogy of behavior, child development, 
and human relations seem to warrant 
earnest consideration as the very es- 
sence of teaching — particularly the 
teaching of reading. Studies show that 
teaching success is usually judged in 
terms of interpersonal relationships 
(14). Probably in no other area of 
teaching do we have as much evi- 
dence of the importance of maintain- 
ing relationships that foster feelings 
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of security and success as we have in 
the field of reading. 


Basic Philosophy of Reading 


What basic philosophy of reading 
justifies the belief that the foregoing 
understandings about children are in- 
herently important? 

A report of the American Council 
on Education’s Committee on Read- 
ing(15) stated in part, “Reading ... 
is a form of experience which con- 
tributes to the intellectual and the 
emotional growth of the individual. 
As such, it is not an end in itself. Its 
general function is to work in concert 
with all other forms of experience in 
furthering the development of the 
reader.”* 

“Learning to read is a lifetime 
process,” writes Strang(16). “It is an 
intrinsic part of life, not a special skill 
set apart from the individual’s total 
development.” She goes on to relate 
reading to seven stages of develop- 
ment: recognition and perception in 
infancy, preschool building of oral 
language arts, beginning reading in 
the primary grades, broadening of 
basic skills, development of profi- 
ciency in content areas, specializing 
toward a broadening and deepening 
of reading interests, and practical uses 
of reading in vocations, social rela- 
tionships and enjoyment of leisure 
time. 

This concept of reading calls for a 
unified functioning of the individual. 
Therefore, the reading program must 
be integrated into the total curricu- 
lum and the total experience and de- 
velopment of the individual. It can- 
not be relegated to an isolated, sched- 


* Italics are those of the writer. 
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uled reading period with no resources 
other than a basic reader and/or 
phonics charts. It cannot be merely a 
skills subject based on meaningless 
repetitions and drills. It does not 
countenance routine taking-of-turns 
in oral reading around a circle, to be 
followed by underlining and filling in 
blanks in the next five pages of a 
workbook. It does not condone “cov- 
ering” a book at a given time within 
arbitrarily set limits of a particular 
school year. The concept of a func- 
tional reading program does require, 
first of all, not only an attitude but a 
strong conviction on the part of the 
teacher that: 

1. Reading readiness at all levels 
and reading growth are related to 
physiological and psychological matu- 
ration(17). 

2. Reading goals need to be set in 
terms of personality needs and aspira- 
tions. 

3. Reading is a process rather than 
a subject. 

4. Reading is the “core” around 
which the greater part of school learn- 
ing is centered. 

5. Reading is both a tool and an 
art(18). 


Relating Personality Development 
with Reading Development 


Let us assume that the teacher of 
reading is willing to accept the hy- 
pothesis stated earlier in this article: 
“that desirable personality character- 
istics and effective reading develop- 
ment are inter-related and interde- 
pendent.” The ever-practical question 
remains: Precisely what can be done 
about it in a classroom of thirty or 
forty children(19)? Perhaps the fol- 
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lowing four recommendations may 
serve as a springboard for action: 

1. Get to know and understand 
your children without prejudice of 
cumulative records, negative reports 
from others, or feelings induced by 
fatigue or previous experiences. 

You might wish to supplement 
your own observations and attitudes 
by 

(a) Using a test such as the 
California Test of Personality or 
Behavior Preference Record(20), 
not solely as a checklist or for pro- 
file ratings, but to evaluate and in- 
terpret responses in terms of your 
knowledge of classroom behavior. 

(b) Surveying ability and 
achievement test scores to identify 
specific needs but recognizing that 
in themselves, they have many limi- 
tations. Make an effort to get access 
to the tests themselves, look at both 
the part scores and the nature of 
the responses, particularly those 
which were incorrect. Were errors 
reasonable or far-fetched? Were the 
answers correct but incomplete be- 
cause of the time element? How do 
these records reflect, coincide or 
disagree with what you know about 
his personality, or his particular 
problems and feelings at the time 
he took the test? 

(c) Seizing or making opportu- 
nities to talk informally with the 
child and/or his parents about 
things he likes to do outside of 
school, what he says about his play- 
mates, whether or not he has any 
or too much planned or unplanned 
free time, etc. 

2. Respect the integrity of each in- 
dividual and believe in his basic de- 
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sire to succeed. 

(a) Treat each child’s behavior 
among his peers in the same man- 
ner in which you like to be treated 
among your colleagues. 

(b) Be more concerned with 
why a child behaves as he does than 
with what that behavior is. 

(c) Think more of the reasons 
behind success and failure than of 
the fact itself. 

(d) Is there any way in which 
you might have helped the child to 
succeed when he failed? Or did you 
just expect him to succeed? 

3. Teach skills and use materials 
that are at instructional learning lev- 
els rather than frustrational levels. 
Try to make them meaningful within 
the child’s world. 

(a) If the response is not what 
you expect, are you teaching and 
using materials you think the child 
should have apart from his special 
needs and interests? 

(b) Is the work so difficult that 
it is creating blocks of insecurity, 
failure, indifference, or lack of con- 
centration? 

(c) Is there a gap between what 
you want him to learn and what he 
already knows or has experienced? 

(d) Have you taken the time to 
show purpose or meaning to your 
expectations? 

(e) Is the application of this 
learning too remote for the child 
to comprehend its value? 


4. Show your own _ personality, 
breadth of interests, and recognition 
of individual needs by supplying a 
“lush” atmosphere for reading in the 
classroom, 

(a) Use 


attractive, colorful 
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posters, charts, and pictures to stim- 

ulate curiosity and promote pride 

in classroom appearance. Make it a 

regular practice to read about and 

send for some of the many free ma- 
terials offered by industry, travel 
bureaus, and educational agencies 

(21). Limited funds need not be a 

deterrent to an appealing classroom 

with plentiful supplementary ma- 
terials. 

(b) Draw on audio-visual aids 
such as movies, slides, and phono- 
graph records to enrich back- 
grounds or reinforce learning. 

(c) Help children plan and con- 
struct projects that will involve 
their creativity and personality. 

(d) Enlist the help and facili- 
ties of school and community li- 
brarians for securing many books, 
of many interests and levels of read- 
ability for the library table or book- 
shelves. Remember to include, also, 
a goodly number of bibliotherapy 
titles(22) with which you are fa- 
miliar or in whose use you can give 
wise guidance. 

(e) Call on special talents, in- 
terests, and cultures of parents as 
well as the children for increasing 
understandings and setting up class- 
room exhibits. , 

If you are energetic enough to 
make full use of the preceding sug- 
gestions, your reading program will 
enforce visual, auditory, and kines- 
thetic approaches to learning. It will 
incorporate motivation, experiential 
background and its enrichment along 
with a recognition of needs and abili- 
ties in the classroom and community. 
It will be centered around meaning- 
ful, successful learning experiences, 
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and growing children. It will be an 
integral force in the lifetime process 
of personality development. 


Summary 


In summary, an attempt has been 
made to show how personality and 
reading development are inter-related 
and interdependent. Attention has 
been directed toward an effort to de- 
fine and to suggest practical methods 
to assist the classroom teacher in rec- 
ognizing and providing for a develop- 
mental program which takes cog- 
nizance of this aspect of teaching 
reading. This has been done by di- 
recting the reader’s attention to sig- 
nificant research on the relationship 
of personality and reading disabilities, 
enumerating various components of 
personality, advancing a child. devel- 
opment concept of reading, and rec- 
ommending specific procedures for 
implementing an appropriate reading 
program. Implications for teaching 
have been made in respect to utilizing 
research findings, understanding per- 
sonality factors and basic drives, sug- 
gesting areas of teacher-training, and 
practicing a philosophy of reading 
growth and development. Ultimately, 
however, the effectiveness of any such 
program rests with the personality of 
the teacher. 
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A Sixth-Grade Teacher Looks at 
Personality Development Through Reading 


by Claire Frances Eddy 
The South School 
New Canaan, Connecticut 


Personality Development Through 
Reading! That is a provocative chal- 
lenge to all classroom teachers. But 
can it be translated into classroom 
practice? Is it possible to take seri- 
ously the recommendations for pro- 
viding a functional reading program 
which relates developmental behavior 
patterns with a developmental read- 
ing program? Is this, as many teach- 
ers declare, more “theory” propound- 
ed in the higher halls of learning in 
Teachers Colleges and Schools of 
Education for the harrassment of 
those who already teach, not train? 
Is it truly practical, or does it just 
seem so? 

I am convinced that it is practical, 
and I would like to tell you why. 

To dispel possible illusions or con- 
fusions: I am not a psychologist; I am 
not a reading specialist; I am not a 
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reading consultant; I am a teacher of 
a roomful of sixth graders with every- 
thing that implies. In addition to the 
language arts, my teaching schedule 
includes individualized instruction in 
meaningful arithmetic, with advance- 
ment according to measure of ability; 
science and social studies experiences 
involving whole-class, group, or in- 
dividual activities, teacher-pupil plan- 
ned, and based on interests and capa- 
cities; plus the many other offerings 
presented in modern education for to- 
day’s elementary school children. 

This is not a complaint. Rather it 
is a never-ending challenge and a 
daily test of resourcefulness. Class- 
room teachers everywhere will ac- 
knowledge the preparation and out- 
of-school hours which, of necessity, 
must go into the organization of an 


activity program. 








Undoubtedly, as I attempt to trans- 
late theory into practice and examine 
my program, I will find that I am 
falling woefully short. But I am sure 
that, as I work through the areas dis- 
cussed in the article, I will receive 
many suggestions for improving and 
enriching our work in the classroom. 
The coming year, then, will be a still 
better and happier one for my sixth 
graders and me. 


What Are Sixth Graders Like? 


Apparently, my first job was to find 
out what sixth graders are like. Yes, 
I had some pretty firm convictions 
about them from living, working, and 
learning with them. I did not rely, 
however, upon my judgment. Instead, 
I turned to the experts who have de- 
voted much study to child growth and 
development to see if my ideas needed 
to be revised or would be substan- 
tiated perhaps. Too, I planned that 
as I read of the general abilities, in- 
terests, traits, and characteristics 
found to be common among pre- 
adolescents, one part of my mind 
would be constantly asking, “What 
are the implications here for planning 
a better program? For better teach- 
ing of reading? For better learning 
activities in all areas?” 

One fact stood out above all. Chil- 
dren are different—but they are alike 
as well. The difference comes in the 
wide variability within the “alike- 
ness.” The sequence for the teacher 
seems to be: first, a knowledge of gen- 
eral characteristics and traits; second, 
a study of each individual in order to 
know “how-why-where-when-what” 
he varies as an unique individual. 

Strang(3) paints a vivid picture of 
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the problems of the preadolescent 
when she says his behavior “is in- 
fluenced by many factors: his stage 
of maturity, his previous experiences, 
his present attitudes and bodily con- 
dition, the pulls and pushes in his 
immediate environment, his unique 
personality as it has already devel- 
oped, his individual growth pattern 
and his self concept. Interwoven with 
these individual characteristics are 
certain common developmental trends 
and pervasive cultural influences.” In 
Strang’s (3) overall presentation of 
the preadolescent, I identify further 
definite guideposts for my teaching. 


1. Preadolescents take themselves 
seriously; develop keen competitive 
spirit; like to work things out for 
themselves; prefer activities in which 
they can participate. (Another value 
of pupil-teacher planning?)* 

2. They want to be respected and 
treated as grown-ups and at the same 
time retain the advantages of child- 
hood, which results in fluctuation of 
behavior; are likely to resist adult in- 
terference; sometimes exhibit group 
resistance to teacher (Yes, they do. 
Pve had it, have you?) become more 
critical of adults; are less dependent 
upon praise but still benefit from it. 

3. They set standards of achieve- 
ment for themselves and practice spe- 
cific skills they want to learn (Why 
were they not interested in practicing 
some skills I felt they should learn? 
Was the purpose not clear to them? 
Was there no immediate applica- 
tion? ) 

4. They have a strong sense of 
justice (Js that why children like 


1. Asides in italics are from the author 
of this article. 
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teachers who they say are “fair”? and 
play no favorites?); let their ideal 
help to guide their conduct; change 
heroes and ideals as experience widens 
(an opportunity to develop literature 
to help them understand themselves 
and others?) develop increasing self 
control. 

5. They develop cooperative group 
spirit, class and group loyalties, inter- 
est in team; like to vote—an expres- 
sion of collective feeling; feel that 
success in establishing themselves in 
groups is most important; like to 
make rules and regulations for them- 
selves. (Is this the opportunity to en- 
courage committee work, projects, re- 
ports, setting up class standards for 
work and play following democratic 
methods?) 


6. They grow in ability to see re- 
lationships; seem to find satisfaction 
in such definite tasks as arithmetic in 
which they can see results (Is this a 
clue for reading assignments, setting- 
up of self-determined short term 
goals?) ; exhibit an intense interest in 
facts—their accurate knowledge about 
airplanes, automobiles, and practical 
science outruns that of many adults 
(Cue for encouraging wide reading of 
both informational and recreational 
Reading in science and 
social studies?) 

7. Their grea: :t hobby is making 
collections—more than one-half have 
collections. (Good language arts ex- 
periences here? Reading? Writing? 
Exhibiting and telling about them?) 

8. Boys like vigorous play stunts, 
timed races, other activities involving 
competition, dexterity, skill; will prac- 
tice to gain desired dexterity; like to 
tinker with radio, electrical and me- 


materials? 
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chanical equipment and devices (No, 
they can’t sit still too long, I knew 
they had to be able to move around 
to work in different situations.) 

9. Boys’ favorite subjects are usu- 
ally woodworking and science (J’d 
better put extra stress on those read- 
ing skills needed for science materi- 
als.) 

10. Girls are usually taller and 
heavier than boys; exhibit greater so- 
cial maturity perhaps two years ahead 
of boys; girls are interested in folk 
dancing, realistic dramatizations, cook- 
ing, sewing, constructing and furnish- 
ing model rooms or houses (Those 
interests create many reading needs— 
I’d better talk to the librarian.) 

11. Secondary sex characteristics 
appear; wide range of differences in 
maturity levels; uneven growth of 
parts of body; present extreme devia- 
tions in size and developing physical 
characteristics; deviate is affected 
keenly in his outlook and social rela- 
tionships (So! That is why the be- 
havior of some seemed to change so 
radically! ) 

This is what sixth graders are like in 
general. And, as if it were a mirror, 
I saw my friends therein. But to know 
them as individuals? The article, 
“We Need to Learn From and About 
Children” is rich in suggestions. 
Many we use, but many more are 
there for me to try this year. Through 
their use, I will be able to develop the 
increased insight and understanding 
necessary to plan a better overall pro- 
gram to fit all needs. 


2. Lindquist, Franklin: “We Need to 
Learn From and About Children and 
Youth.” This issue of The Reading 
Teacher. 








What Is My Basic Philosophy of 
Reading? 


In ‘‘Personality Development 
Through Reading’, five points are 
developed to help me think through 
my basic concepts of reading. Let me 
review the highlights: 

Readiness is fully as important for 
me to consider as it is for the first- 
grade teacher. 

Olson(2) reminds us that, if we 
provide a rich environment and give 
children freedom to explore, their 
“seeking behavior” will do much to 
tell us the “teachable moment.” None 
of us would recommend a “laissez- 
faire” attitude, nor do we start as 
novices with each new group of chil- 
dren. In fact, the more the teacher 
knows in general about how children 
develop and the natural steps children 
usually take in learning to read, the 
better able she is to study her particu- 
lar children. 

Reading goals should be set in 
terms of personality needs and aspira- 
tions. 

Reading is a process rather than a 
subject. 

Reading is the core of the curricu- 
lum and any improved reading pro- 
gram must consider it as an integral 
part of any curricular field using 
printed materials. 

Reading is both a tool and an art. 


Let's Visit My Sixth Graders 


One section of Miss Knight’s ar- 
ticle* deals with “Procedures for In- 
ter-relating Personality Development 


3. Knight, E. E.: “Personality Develop- 
ment Through Reading.” This issue of 
The Reading Teacher. 
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with Reading Development.” Perhaps 
one proof of their practicality and 
worth is that I have already found 
that some of them work. 


Try to get to know and understand 
each child. Before school starts, no 
sitting-at-my-desk or last-minute pre- 
parations before the bell rings. What 
better use can I make of time than 
greeting different children as they 
come in, showing how glad I am to 
see them, and how happy I am to be 
there, too? Feeling of belonging? I 
like the children to feel that I belong, 
too. 

And after school? As time is meas- 
ured, I suppose I’ve lost a lot of it 
this year. I gained a confidant and 
made a staunch friend, though, for 
there was Bruce, dawdling over work 
which could have been completed 
quickly and with ease hours before. 
How else could I have learned there 
was no one at home until six each day, 
no one who cared enough to listen to 
what was a most unusual background 
in archaeology which he planned to 
make his life work? I had been giv- 
ing stories about everything but this 
pulsing interest and enthusiasm. No 
wonder he had shown a stolid indif- 
ference to reading! Once I had rec- 
tified my misunderstanding, it was 
gratifying to have the principal ask 
one day, “What’s got into Bruce? I 
almost fell over him on the play- 
ground today. He was so absorbed in 
reading a book, he was oblivious to 
everything around him.” 


A daily conversation period, class- 
controlled, during which children re- 
port personal experiences and current 
news items has great values for them 
as well as for me. For some, interests 
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are intensified; others may catch the 
spark for a new interest. And I? I 
just try to keep up with them! 

Since group work can be made par- 
ticularly significant during the so- 
called gang age, panel or group dis- 
cussions serve well in identifying and 
airing possible solutions to common 
problems. Such topics as “What I 
Think of Comic Books,” “How I 
Would Improve Our School,” and 
“How I Would Improve Our Town” 
served as preliminaries for an assem- 
bly featuring a pupils’ panel on “Tele- 
vision Problems with Parents.” This 
was followed immediately by a moth- 
ers’ panel on “Television Problerns 
with Children.” 

Following completion of an achieve- 
ment testing program, teachers in our 
building are encouraged to have an 
individual, personal conference with 
each child concerning his own test. 
“Thinking aloud” on responses, the 
child and the teacher have an op- 
portunity to diagnose, correct, and 
plan a program of curative action if 
needed. After this preliminary con- 
ference, parents are invited to confer 
with the teacher. 

Respect the integrity of each indi- 
vidual and believe in his basic desire 
to succeed. At the present moment, 
I can think of no better place to adopt 
this recommendation than the ele- 
mentary school report card. For the 
first time, our community has in use 
a card which takes for its basis of 
marking, each child’s own ability, not 
his grade level, not teachers’ or par- 
ents’ expectation, not standard norms, 
or course requirement, but his ability 
as we (teacher, principal, nurse, psy- 
chologist) see it from continuous 
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growth patterns on cumulative record 
cards, test results, observations, con- 
ferences, et cetera. 

You probably have a Lucille in 
your class, too, but let me introduce 
her to you. In all her five years of 
school life before entering grade six, 
she could never earn a “passing” 
mark in reading because it had been 
based on grade level requirements. 
She was always about two years below 
grade, and no matter how hard she 
worked—and she is one of the most 
conscientious little girls I’ve met—she 
just couldn’t reach grade level. With 
the advent of the new report card, I 
had the pleasure and privilege of giv- 
ing Lucille satisfactory grades in all 
phases of reading. This, of course, 
was no panacea for al! her reading 
difficulties, but there were no two 
happier people anywhere than Lucille 
and I when she “passed” in reading. 
I glory in using the report card which 
is based on each child’s ability. 

To group or not to group? That 
is the question! Yes, I should apolo- 
gize for that paraphrasing, but it is 
so apt. There are problems connected 
with grouping. As Dr. Roma Gans 
put it, “How can you possibly hide 
the very obvious child-drawn conclu- 
sion ‘that wherever Joe is, that is the 
dumb group’?” No matter how you 
may try to disguise it, children know 
how you group for basal reading in- 
struction. 

Let’s be more original and, of far 
greater import, more thoughtful be- 
fore typing children. In the upper 


grades let’s consider grouping by in- 
terests, for different types of skills es- 
sential to success and enjoyment of 
the content subjects, for reading or 











telling a favorite story which might be 
dramatized. Let’s group by children’s 
choice. Three or four class-chosen 
leaders may meet together to make 
up their own groups consisting of 
friends with whom they’d just like 
to sit down and read. Let’s group 
so that experiences in free reading 
can be shared and in these smaller 
groups, each can make greater con- 
tribution and have greater participa- 
tion. Let’s group by sheer chance. 
Children love to draw a number, re- 
port to a certain place, not knowing 
until all numbers have been taken 
just who is going to be in the same 
group. 

Have you tried grouping to hear 
original stories? Most children do 
their most expressive reading in selec- 
tions written by themselves. 

Teaching skills and using materials 
at instructional levels isn’t easy, but it 
pays rich rewards in increased learn- 
ings. Strang’s (3) comment is one 
I shall long remember. “Every child 
reads on his own level; if the passage 
is too difficult for him, he becomes 
a ‘reading problem’.” 

I’d like to mention one invaluable 
way to determine the instructional 
level if it is not known. Dolch (1) 
recommends “testing with a book” 
when a test is not handy or it is im- 
portant to maintain an informal rela- 
tion with the student. He suggests 
any regular text, unless the student, 
by own statement or reputation, is 
very poor in performance. Then it is 
probably advisable to use a relatively 
easy reading book. 

First Step: Have student open to 
unfamiliar part and read aloud one 
paragraph or so. “Feed” him un- 
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known words instantly, watching care- 
tully kind of words you have to tell 
—-common ones such as very, because, 
etc., or unusual words. 

Second Step: Have student close 
book and tell you as much as he can 
of what he has read. 

Third Step: Have student read 
next section aloud. Do not tell words. 
When he stops, tell him to skip words 
and read to end of sentence. Ask him 
what he thinks the words are. 

Fourth Step: Wave student read 
another section. Do not tell unknown 
words; try to find out if reader has 
any method of word attack. (1) Ask 
how new word starts. Find out if he 
can use letter by letter method or 
sounding. (2) See if student can at- 
tack new word by word-parts. As 
Dolch says, “This type of test fol- 
lows the basic principle ‘that the best 
test of activity is activity itself’.” 

I cannot leave skills and materials 
at instructional levels without think- 
ing of Faith. She certainly had the 
skills necessary for reading stories, Sut 
she admitted, “I just can’t get social 
studies.” We learned together that 
skills and vocabulary are specialized 
in the content subjects. Unlimited, 
purposeful practice in using an index, 
table of contents, an atlas, an encyc- 
lopedia, reference book, etc., should 
be part of the social studies lessons. 
Explanations, discussions, demonstra- 
tions, and practical checks of individ- 
ual competence help children “get” 
history, geography and science. 

A lush atmosphere for reading in 
the classroom is desirable. In particu- 
lar I would like to suggest: 

1. Catalogs, advertising material 
(wonderful for teaching discriminat- 
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ing reading), newspapers, magazines. 

2. Movies, slides (purchased and 
self-made by children), phonograph 
records, filmstrips, and tape record- 
ings. 

3. Manipulative materials. 

4. Favorite books from each child’s 
own personal bookshelf. 

5. A cumulative file of places to 
visit, including such information as 
distance, hours of visitation, admis- 
sion charge, available facilities, names 
and addresses of persons who might 
be available for school visitation or in- 
terviews and include a_ thumb-nail 
sketch of their interests or talents 
which might be shared. 


In Conclusion 


I’ve enjoyed discussing “Personality 
Development Through Reading” for 
I find that it pin-points some of the 


growing areas of research about child 
growth and development as related to 
reading. It has helped me realize 
why children look, feel, and behave as 
they do. It has made me more keenly 
aware than ever that “a reading pro- 
gram must be integrated into the total 
curriculum and the total experience 
and development of the individual.” 
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Spoken Language — A Key to Reading 


by Muriel Crosby 
Elementary Supervisor 


Wilmington, Delaware, Public Schools 


WHEN WE speak of language and at- 
tempt to study any phase of it, we 
must be constantly aware of the func- 
tions of language in modern living. 
First, we know that language is a ve- 
hicle for communication, for think- 
ing, and for the control of behavior. 
Second, we know that the four as- 
pects of language development—lis- 
tening, speaking, reading, and writing 
—are interdependent in influencing 
the child’s intellectual and personality 
growth. Because of this the school 
must create a curriculum designed to 
foster the growth of children through 
effective language development. In 
exploring the importance of facility 
with spoken language in the develop- 
ment of reading skills, we must also 
consider at times all four aspects of 
language development. 


Daily Activities and 
Language 


All of the child’s activities in his 
daily living reflect the many types of 
language usage that are common to 
all of us: conversation, discussion, 
making explanations, giving direc- 
tions, using the telephone, speaking 
before a group, telling a story, or giv- 
ing a report of an experience. And it 
is in these daily experiences in living 
that the alert teacher finds opportu- 
nity to demonstrate the interdepend- 
ence of facility in spoken language 
and the development of reading skills. 
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Seeing some of our teachers’ at work 
will, perhaps, best illustrate the fact 
that proficiency in reading skills is 
dependent in large measure upon fa- 
cility in spoken language. 


Conversation Is Important 


Some seven-year-olds in the second 
grade wrote their own experience 
stories and shared them during their 
reading period one day. A tape record- 
ing provided a verbatim report of the 
easy conversation between children 
and teacher which accompanied the 
reading of the original stories and 
made them more meaningful to ev- 
eryone. 

* =. a 

TEACHER: We have some stories 
here that have been beautifully illus- 
trated. I would like to talk with you 
about your work. Here is a nice pic- 
ture and such a lovely story. It looks 
like everyone in your family is having 
a wonderful time here, Jodey. 

Jovey: Yes, they are, Mrs. I. 

TeacHer: It is a fishing trip, isn’t 
it, Jodey? 

Jovey: Yes, it is. 

TEACHER: Where do you usually 
fish, Jodey? 

Jovey: I fish in the lake in the 


1 The following teachers of the Wilming- 
ton Public Schools contributed _ illustra- 
tions: Ellen Adair, Mildred Patterson, 
Helen Irons, Marian Brown, and Theda 
Wilson. 
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woods about two miles from home. 
. TEACHER: It is very convenient, 
isn’t it? 

Jopvey: Yes, but it isn’t too conven- 
ient for my litle brother because 
when we go fishing down there, we 
have to walk. 

‘TEACHER: 
bait? 

Jopey: Well, sometimes I use a 
trout fish and sometimes I use a trout 
fly, or my daddy and I do, and my 
mother and brother use just worms. 

TEACHER: You get them in the 
garden? 

Jovey: They get them in the gar- 
den and we use the expensive fishing. 

TEACHER: Bobby is a fisherman 
over here. What is a fly, Bobby, can 
you tell us? 

Bossy: A fly is a little wooden ob- 
ject, then they have tails stuck on to 
them and a hook in between the tail 
feathers. 

TEACHER: Do you ever use a trout 
fly? 

Bossy: Once in a while. 

TEACHER: Jodey, we would like to 
have you read your story. 

Jopvey: Yes, I would be glad to. I 
am reading about my picture. 


What do you use for 


FISHING 

I am writing about my picture. 
The whole R. family is fishing in a 
lake near the woods. I caught a big 
bass. Bill, my brother, caught some 
little bass. Mother has bad luck. And 
she always has bad luck when she goes 
fishing. There is a helicopter flying 
low overhead. We saw some delicious 
watercress along the bank and we 
picked some for dinner. While we 
were picking the watercress Dad 
yelled I’ve got a bite! and we came 
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running to see what he had. He had 
a bass, but not as large as mine! 

TEACHER: So you got a bass bigger 
than your daddy’s? 

Jovey: Yes. He always gets the big 
fish. 

TEACHER: How about that! 

Jopey: One time when i was fish- 
ing I got a trout and my daddy got 
a smaller size trout. It was only about 
a half-pounder. 

TEACHER: Jodey, when you were 
writing, how did you know the spell- 
ing of the words? You have some 
pretty big words here. 

Jovey: Yes. I made a dictionary 
in school. 

TEACHER: You made a dictionary 
in school? What was it like? 

Jopey: When Mrs. C. was here, I 
think it was last week, she gave us 
little sheets of paper to make little 
designs on and that was our cover and 
then we wrote our ABC’s in it. We 
didn’t write A, B, C, D, E, F and 
things like that but we just wrote the 
alphabet. 

Treacuer: In alphabetical order? 

Jovey: Yes, we used it for writing 
letters and if we didn’t know we 
looked in there. I can look on the 
chart for words I don’t know and in 
this story I found the word helicop- 
ter. I can find the words I can sound 
out, or I could ask Mrs. I. to put it 
on the board, or I could copy it in the 
dictionary, or I could look in the 
word dictionary on Page 146. 

* * # 

Such conversation is important. It 
is tremendously significant in helping 
children develop facility in language. 
Opportunities to clarify meanings and 
exchange ideas are limitless in an in- 
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formal social setting. Facility in lan- 
guage can be attained only as children 
have opportunities to use language. 
The climate in which reading skills 
are developed has great impact upon 
a child’s attitude toward reading and 
his enjoyment of it. Easy conversation 
is a tool as well as an art in teaching 
and learning. 


The Boy Who Couldn’t Read 


Larry is an intelligent eleven-year- 
old who characterizes himself as “the 
dumbest in the class” because he can’t 
seem to learn to read. A bit from the 
record his helping teacher kept during 
her work with him provides a thumb- 
nail sketch of Larry and the way his 
teacher planned to use language to 
create interest in reading and ability 


to read. 
* * * 


Larry is in the fourth grade but 


reading on a first grade level. He 
seems intelligent, has a good speaking 
vocabulary, and understands the prin- 
ciples of word attack but has trouble 
reading such words as time, when, 
eats, here, out, must, works, make, 
soon, cowboy, start, her, calf, ride, 
find, way, white, again, are, came, 
things, asleep. I talked with him and 
explained that many boys of his age 
who were bright had trouble with 
reading. He told me that he was the 
dumbest in the class. The book that 
he was reading with the lowest class 
group was third year level. I left three 
books with him: “Seeing Why” (sec- 
ond grade science as he is very inter- 
ested in electricity), “On Four Feet” 
and “Three Little Elephants” (both 
first grade but not babyish). 

On Friday, I took three more 


books: “Cowboy Sam and Porky,” 
“Friday, the Arapaho Indian,” and 
“Pilot Jack Knight.” He read “Cow- 
boy Sam” to himself; then we talked 
about and tried to decide what would 
happen. He wasn’t too interested in it. 
I noted the words he didn’t know, 
and later typed them in a little note- 
book he had brought. As I typed, he 
spelled the word then said it. He 
knew all but three or four of the 28 
he had missed previously. 

I talked about writing stories and 
making a book. That idea intrigued 
him. As he told me about his uncle in 
Alaska, I typed and he read the story 
to me. He had some difficulty reading 
because his speaking vocabulary is so 
good. I told him that I would do that 
every time I came, and if he could 
think of some stories when I wasn’t 
there, he could ask Mrs. P. how to 
spell the words. I also told him that 
sometime he could type. 

Larry couldn’t understand how I 
could be so interested in him. 

Here are two of the short stories 
from Larry’s own book. He can read 
these, and he and his teachers believe 
he is on the way toward overcoming 
his handicap. 

ELECTRICITY 

I can tell you anything you want to 
know about electricity except how 
many volts are in an electric chair! 

I have been interested in electricity 
for a long time. I have read books 
from the library, and made my own 
experiments. My cousin and I used 
generators in our experiments. Once 
we made a thing which sparked so 
much we couldn’t get within three 
feet of it. For that experiment we used 
the switch box from an electric train. 
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ReciPe For Ice Popsicies 

Take an ice cube tray and take out 
the things which make the cubes. 
Take one box of Jello and put a cup 
and a half of hot water with it and 
mix it up. Put it in the refrigerator 
and let it stay in the freezing section 
until it is almost frozen. Then cut it 
into squares, and be sure your father 
doesn’t eat it up before you do! If 
you want, you can put sugar in it. 

* * *# 

Larry’s reading handicaps will be 
familiar to many teachers in the in- 
termediate level of the elementary 
schools. The approaches used by the 
helping teacher in working with Larry 
provide clues to the eventual solution 
of his problem. Finding interests, es- 
tablishing rapport, using experiences 
for reading, building confidence— 
each of these important processes 
functioned first in the medium of 
language. This illustration 


spoken 
serves further to emphasize the inter- 
relationships among the four aspects 
of language: listening, speaking, read- 
ing, and writing. 


Reading As a Resource in 
Discussion 


As children progress in the ele- 
mentary school, reading becomes in- 
creasingly important as a means of 
providing essential information. A 
favorite experience of one sixth-grade 
group is the discussion which devel- 
ops the study of a weekly newsmap 
received by the class. The map is used 
to stimulate discussion of develop- 
ments reported from many sources. 
Children are encouraged to listen to 
the radio news reports, watch tele- 
vision and movies, and read widely in 
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newspapers, magazines and current 
books. One or two bits from a tape re- 
cording of one of the news discussions 
follows. 

-. So ae 

TeacHER: Arthur, what’s a tor- 
nado? 

Cup: A tornado is wind that goes 
around in circles and affects anything 
that is in its way. 

TEACHER: Have any of you seen 
anything on television or heard any- 
thing in the news about this tornado? 

Cup: I read in the paper that 
after the tornado in Texas it poured 
down rain all day long, and when the 
children came home from school, they 
found their homes standing in water. 

At every opportunity Miss B. asks 
the children the meaning of certain 
words, and there is usually enough 
discussion to insure understanding. 
Another bit of the discussion illus- 
trates this point. 

TEACHER: What is a corporation? 

Cup: A corporation is a lot of 
companies joined together. 

Cup: A big business. 

TEACHER: What do you mean by 
assets? 

Cup: A lot of money left over 
after they have paid their bills. 

* * # 


The teacher in the above illustra- 
tion avoids, by her insistence on un- 
derstanding, the pitfall of assuming 
that because a child acquires a speak- 
ing or reading vocabulary he thereby 
acquires meaning. By the time the 
middle grades are reached, nearly all 
that a child in our culture does is af- 
fected by the scope and quality of his 
reading. His reading, in turn, is af- 
fected by facility in spoken language. 





Reporting on Famous People 

Some fifth-grade children had se- 
lected as a major interest the study of 
famous people. Each child selected an 
individual, planned his study so that 
many resources were used, and re- 
ported his findings to the group. Some 
excerpts from the discussion of these 
reports reflect the ways in which 
reading interests are stimulated. 

= 


Marlene has just finished her re- 
port on Joseph Stalin. 

TEACHER: Why did you pick Jo- 
seph Stalin? How did you hear his 
name? 

Mar.eNnE: We were looking at “I 
Love Lucy” one night, and then they 
said, “We interrupt this program to 
bring a special bulletin.” It said that 
Joseph Stalin was dead. 

TEACHER: So you wanted to find 
out who he was? That’s the way some 
of us get curious about people. 

Doris’ comment on her choice re- 
flects an interest of long standing. 

Doris: My famous person was 
George Washington Carver, and I 
read about George Washington 
Carver in third grade, and when I 
was in fourth grade I think we did 
some studying about him and in the 
fifth grade he is my famous person. 
I’ve read books about him and read 
the encyclopedia. 

At the end of the reporting period 
the teacher and children summarized 
all of the resources used. 

TrEacHER: Let’s review what we’ve 
done. We’ve used dictionaries, we’ve 
used encyclopedias, we’ve used books. 
What are some other things we’ve 
used? 

CHILDREN: Movies, maps, maga- 
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zines, newspapers, pictures, the li- 
brarian, research books, newsreel, and 
television. 
* + 

One of the criteria for evaluating a 
reporting period is the amount and 
quality of discussion which is stimu- 
lated. A second criteria is the stimu- 
lation of interests in wider reading 
which should result. The good teacher 
knows that reading opens doors to 
broader horizons, and she is ever alert 
to foster wide reading by her children. 
Shared experiences are richer experi- 
ences. Opportunities to talk about 
them should be made as frequently as 


possible. 
The Fly Up 


Lassie is a child whose failure to 
learn to read in the primary school 
has caused deep-seated emotional 
problems. She has been a withdrawn, 
much-too-quiet little girl who conforms 
easily and too often. During the past 
few months the helping teacher has 
worked with Lassie on her reading 
problem. The value of easy relation- 
ships, much conversation about a 
child’s real interests, and the use of 
experiences as story material is shown 
in the case of Lassie. 


Lassie began to dictate her own 
stories to the teacher. These were 
compiled in a book which Lassie 
proudly read. Her story, “The Fly 
Up,” is quoted here for it represents 
a contrast in story interest, con- 
tent, and vocabulary to the usual first 
reader which this older child’s 
achievement in reading seemed to 
justify. Children’s spoken language fa- 
cility provides the discerning teacher 
with many clues. 
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Tue Fry Up 


I have been a Brownie for three 
years. Last Tuesday I flew up to Girl 
Scouts. There were ten girls in the 
group. It was very exciting, 

The chairman of the Girl Scouts 
came to the program. We lined up 
and said the Scout laws. I was the 
fifth child so I said the fifth rule. It 
was “A Girl Scout is courteous.” We 
were given a Girl Scout pin and a 
pair of wings. We will sew the wings 
on our uniforms. 

My mother bought presents for 
each of us. They were Girl Scout 
bracelets. 


We had punch, lemonade and 


crackers to eat. We had a program, 
too. Some children played the piano, 
and my sister and a friend sang a 
duet. Two girls played violins, and I 
played the trumpet. I played “The 


Farmer in the Dell.’”? Susan twirled 
the baton. We had fun. 


Spoken Language — A Key 
to Reading 


Upon the elementary school, tradi- 
tion and public expectation have 
placed the responsibility for teaching 
boys and girls to read. Our modern 
society has created the need for in- 
creasing and more effective reading 
than has been necessary in the past. 

One of the most effective ap- 
proaches to helping children develop 
more effective reading skills is the 
stimulation and utilization of chil- 
dren’s facility in spoken language. We 
know that: 

Language facility develops only 
through use. Yet too often we work 
hard to maintain a quiet classroom. 

Language facility develops only 
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through experience. Yet too often we 
ignore out-of-school experiences alto- 
gether and provide few curriculum 
experiences. 

Language facility is fostered by 
physical movement (watch the young 
child using his whole body when he 
talks). Yet too often we hamper 
movement in the schoolroom. 

Motivation for reading is high 
when interest is keen. Yet too often 
we fail to use the experiences of boys 
and girls, substituting instead the flat, 
unrelated material of a textbook as 
the foundation of the reading pro- 
gram. (A case in point is the six-year- 
old who read aloud “See Sue. Sue, 
see. See Sue run.” and remarked with 
an embarrassed look at his father, 
“Silly, isn’t it?”) 

Teacher-child relationships influ- 
ence the rate at which the child pro- 
gresses in language growth, and hence 
in reading growth. Yet too often our 
class sizes prevent the teacher’s giving 
adequate personal attention to each 
child. 

There is a positive relationship be- 
tween speech difficulties and deficien- 
cies in reading ability. Yet too often 
we are unable to provide the special- 
ized help needed to remedy speech 
difficulties. 

There is a positive relationship be- 
tween all aspects of language: listen- 
ing, speaking, reading, and writing. 
Yet too often we try to teach each 
aspect separately. 

For the child, each spoken lan- 
guage experience in school should fos- 
ter, among other learnings, the devel- 
opment of reading skills. Facility with 
spoken language is an important fac- 
tor in becoming a good reader. 
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How to Help Children Sound Out 
New Words They Meet in Their Reading 


by Ethel Maney 
Reading Consultant, Public Schools 
Delaware County, Pennsylvania 


‘How cAN I help children sound out 
the new words they meet in their 
reading?” That is a question fre- 
quently asked by teachers at various 
grade levels. 

To answer this question such topics 
as these must be investigated: 

Does the weakness stem from in- 
adequacy in one or all of the separate 
skills of phonics ability such as audi- 
tory discrimination and perception, 
visual discrimination and perception, 
or auditory-visual perception? Might 
the difficulty be traced to a weakness 
in handling the structural analysis 
skills which include syllabication and 
building from root words? Finally, if 
competency in each is revealed, could 
there then be difficulty with the com- 
plicated process of blending the ap- 
propriate word recognition knowledge 
so that a successful attack can be 
made on new words in contextual set- 
tings? 

Many Reading Workshops have 
been set up to help teachers with the 
techniques and skills involved in di- 
agnosis and instruction in word ana- 
lysis. The material in this article has 
been used successfully in such work- 
shop sessions. It is presented here at 
the request of many teachers. 


ay 


How to Use This Material 


This article is limited to material 
pertinent to the development of audi- 
tory perception. This is only a small 
segment of the comprehensive word 
analysis program. 

Certain techniques and jobs are 
outlined in a sequential manner simi- 
lar to that which many primary teach- 
ers follow. Because many upper-grade 
teachers also find some children who 
need to begin from scratch in their 
word analysis skills, these techniques 
are adapted where warranted to the 
interest level of older children. 

In addition, check points are pro- 
vided throughout so that teachers 
may readily identify the particular 
area of weakness within their groups. 
In short, the material can be used for 
diagnosis by using the check points. 
If weakness is noted, the material pre- 
ceding that check point might be re- 
viewed. If competency is shown on a 
particular check point, it would be 
well to proceed to the next check- 
point. For teaching purposes, it might 
be well to follow the outline from the 
point where the weakness is spotted. 

To use this material most effec- 
tively, a teacher should realize that 
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not all devices will be needed by 
every child. Neither will the presen- 
tation need to be followed in detail. 
Most important of all, this material 
will serve its purpose best if care is 
taken to use it only as children show 
both a readiness and a need for it. 


Techniques and Jobs 


Stace |. IpENTIFYING SouNDS 
Teaching Technique 

Primary: “We are going to play a 
game. Close your eyes. Who can tell 
what is making this sound?” (Ex- 
ample: bell ringing, pencil sharpener. 

Upper grades: “Let’s find out how 
keen your ears are. Close your eyes.” 
(Make a sound.) “Now tell or write 
what you think made that sound.” 


Workshop Job #1 

List activities and collect related 
materials which can be used for sound 
effects. Choose only those that can be 
handled easily and that are within the 
child’s experience. Start with the easy 
ones; work up to the more subtle 
ones. (Example: Zasy—Ringing a 
bell, closing a book, snapping the 
fingers, tearing paper, bouncing a ball. 
Harder—Closing a purse, striking a 
match, running a pencil over a comb, 
opening and closing a zipper.) 


Stace IJ. Ipentiryinc RuyME 
A. Ipentiryinc RuyMeE IN CONTEXT 
Teaching Technique 

Primary: “I am going to repeat a 
jingle. Two of the words will sound 
alike or rhyme. Listen and tell me 
which two words rhyme: ‘Little Jack 
Horner sat in the corner’.” 

Upper grades: “Listen while I say 
two lines of a poem. Then tell me 
which words rhyme: “There was a 
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young lady of Ryde who ate a green 
apple and died’.” 


Workshop Job #2 

List familiar rhymes appropriate to 
the interest level of the group. (A 
similar technique can be used with 
rhymes composed in the group.) 
B. IpentiryInc RuymMe In Con- 
TROLLED ISOLATION 
Teaching Technique 

All levels: “I am going to tell you 
a word (rain). Now I shall tell you 
three more words. One will rhyme 
with rain. Listen and tell me which 
one rhymes with rain.” (Example: 
rain—them, can, pain.) Gradually in- 
crease the difficulty of the exercise by 
including words which are almost 
rhyming words. (Example: dine— 
heard, hard, dime, fine.) 


Workshop Job #3 

List at least 10 series of four or 
five words each in which one of the 
words rhymes with the first word. 


C. Ipentiryinc Ruyme in Com- 
PLETE ISOLATION 
Teaching Technique 

All levels: “I am going to repeat 
some words. Listen and then tell me 
which words rhyme: level, broke, 
shell, soak.” Variation: “I am going 
to repeat some words. All rhyme ex- 
cept one. Which word does not 


rhyme: check, pick, wreck.” 


Workshop Job #4 

List 10 series of four or five words 
each in which two rhyming words are 
included. 


Stace III. Suppryinc Ruyme 
A. Supptyinc RuyMeE 1n Context 
Teaching Technique 

All levels: “I am going to repeat a 
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jingle and ask you to supply the last 
word.” (Examples: Primary—“Jack 
and Jill went up the .? Upper 
grades—‘I think that I shall never 
see a poem lovely as a ——.”) 


Workshop Job #5 
Use the same or similar material 
as that designed for Job #2. 
(Similar technique can be used ef- 
fectively with unfamiliar rhymes 
brought in by the teacher or com- 
posed by teacher and pupils.) 


B. Supptyinc RuyMeE 1n Rwp.es 
Teaching Technique 

Primary: “Who can _ guess this 
word? It rhymes with sled. You sleep 
in it. What is it?” (bed) 

Upper grades: “Can you guess this 
word? It rhymes with flower. It 
means a light rainfall.” (shower) 


Workshop Job #6 


Design riddles that fit the interest 
level of the group. Get children’s 
help in making up riddles. 


C. Suppiyinc RuyMe In IsoLaTION 
Teaching Technique 

All levels: “Who can think of a 
word that rhymes with (dirt, for 
example)?” Accept any rhyming 
word such as skirt, hurt, shirt, etc. 
Workshop Job #7 

List words for which rhyming 
words are possible. Choose those out- 
side the reading vocabulary of the 
youngsters. 


D. Cuecx Point 

Section C above may be used to 
appraise the child’s rhyming ability. 
If he is able to rhyme readily, it is 
unlikely that he will need help on the 
preceding stages. Next check point is 
with initial consonants. 
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Stace IV. Ipentiryinc Sounps oF 
Spoken Worps 
A. IDENTIFYING THE INITIAL SouNDS 
oF OsyEects SHOWN IN PicTurREs. 
All levels: Choose a picture that 
has objects familiar to the child. Be- 
gin with initial consonants most fre- 
quently met in beginning reading, for 
example the letter M: “What do you 
see in this picture? Some of the 
things you mentioned have names 
that begin like Mother. Which ones 
begin like Mother?” 
Workshop Job #8 
Make a file of pictures that lend 
themselves to this teaching job. 


B. IpENTIFYING THE INITIAL SouNDS 
IN OraL CoNnTEXT 
Teaching Technique 

“Listen to this sentence. Some of 
the words begin like Mother. Tell me 
which words you hear that begin like 
Mother.” (Example: The moon 
shines at midnight.) Variation: Iden- 
tify words that do not begin like a 
given word. 
Workshop Job #9 

Make a list of sentences using words 
for each consonant needed. For finer 
discrimination include words that 
may be difficult to distinguish such as 
“The paper bag puffed up bigger.” 
C. Ipentiryinc THE InrTIAL Sounps 
oF Worps IN ISOLATION 
Teaching Technique 

“Listen to these words and then tell 
which ones begin with the same sound 
—or which one does not begin like 
the others.” 
Workshop Job #10 

Design at least 10 series of words 
for each consonant as needed. Grad- 
ually introduce into the series words 
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that may be difficult to distinguish— 
f-v, m-n, b-p-d. 
D. IpENTIFYING THE NAME OF THE 
LETTER WITH THE SouND (FoLLows 
THE ASSOCIATION OF THE NAME 
WITH THE PRINTED SYMBOL) 
Teaching Technique 

“We know that the first letter of 
Mother is M. Other words which 
have a beginning sound like Mother 
begin with M, too. Which of these 
begin with M?” Example: (easy) 
hand, coal, market; (hard) fork, 


moth, nine. 
Workshop Job #11 
Design 10 series of increasing dif- 


ficulty. 

Stace V. Supplyinc THE INITIAL 
Sounps or Worps 

A. MAatTcHING THE INITIAL SouND 
Teaching Technique 

Primary: “Mary went to the circus. 
She saw something that begins like 
her name. What might she have 
seen?” Variation: “I packed my 
trunk and in it I put something that 
begins like ball. What might it have 
been?” 

Upper grades: “Let us try to think 
of some catchy advertising ideas for 
these articles on the table. The idea 
might be a name for the product or 
a slogan that would promote its sale. 
There is one rule—most of the words 
you choose must begin with the same 
sound.” (Example: “Pin-sharp pen- 
cils,” and “sudsy soap.”’) 

Workshop Job #12 

Collect advertisements, lines of po- 
etry, games, and other materials or 
activities which use alliterations. 


B. ASSOCIATING THE NAME OF THE 
LETTER WITH THE ORAL SyMBOL. 
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Teaching Technique 

All levels: “With what letter do 
you think this word begins? Bench, 
pitcher, midnight, etc.” 


Workshop Job #13 

Compile a list of words beyond the 
reading vocabulary for use in analyz- 
ing the child’s competency at this 
stage. 


C. CuHecxk Point 

If the reader shows competency in 
a test based upon B above and Job 
#13, it is unlikely that he would 
need help on the previous jobs per- 
taining to the development of audi- 
tory perception of initial consonant 
sounds. The next check should deter- 
mine the individual’s ability to apply 
the previous skills to the pronuncia- 
tion of a new word. 

* * * 

The subsequent stages in the devel- 
opment of auditory perception of con- 
sonants are concerned with final con- 
sonants as well as with the initial and 
final consonant blends or digraphs. 
These stages need not be outlined in 
detail since they follow the pattern 
already given for initial consonants. 

The most important of the phonic 
skills and probably the least well de- 
veloped is that of utilizing phonic 
knowledge in word attack. The meas- 
ure of a reader’s word attack skill is 
the degree with which he is able to 
make it function. The remainder of 
this article will suggest two ways by 
which the skills outlined could be ap- 
plied to the pronunciation of an un- 
familiar word. 

* * * 
APPLICATION OF THE AUDITORY 
Sxitts To Worp Arrack (Follows 





the development of an adequate sight 
word vocabulary.) 

A. USING CONTEXT CLUES AND INI- 
TIAL CONSONANT CLUES TO ATTACK 
AN UNKNOWN worp, (Context clues 
refer to meaning clues.) 

Teaching Technique 

Teacher writes a sentence with all 
known words except one. (Example: 
Tom can ride ab... .) 

“Who can think of a word that 
would fit into this sentence? It must 
begin with the letter b. That is, it 
must begin like the word ball.” As 
each answer is offered, try it in the 
sentence to determine whether it fits 
the context or “makes sense.” 


Workshop Job—Attack #1 

Design other sentences with the 
missing word at various places within 
the sentence. Use some sentences 
which lend themselves to picture an- 
swers so that the children can use 
them for independent work after they 
understand the procedure. (Example: 
Sally ran to get the h. . . .) 


B. UsiInG CONTEXT CLUES, INITIAL 
CONSONANT SUBSTITUTION, AND ANA- 


LOGY IN WORD ATTACK. - 


Teaching Technique 

“Betty wants Tom to do something. 
Let us find out what she wants him 
to do.” Write: Come and hide. 

“What word do you know that 
looks like this new word (points to 
hide) except for the first letter?” 
Note: ride would be the known word 
already in the children’s sight vocab- 
ulary. If no child responds try this: 
“You know this word. (Teacher 
writes ride under hide.) What is this 
word? (Pointing to ride). The new 
word (hide) is just like the word we 
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know (ride) except for one letter. 
The new word begins with h like 
house and horse. But it rhymes with 
ride. What is the new word? Now 


let’s see whether that word will fit 
into our sentence.” 

Try one or two other examples im- 
mediately to reinforce the learning. 
Build always from the known sight 
words and have the children check 
the meaning in the context. 


Workshop Job: Attack #2 

Design sentences for further group 
practice. Design others for individual 
use in independent activities. For ex- 
ample, children could be taught to 
put the known word under the new 
word and then to draw a picture to 
illustrate the sentence. Pick out words 
from the basal readers which will lend 
themselves to the use of this tech- 
nique. Use words for which the chil- 
dren already have meaning. 


C. Cueckx Point: Worp Atrack 
Techniques A and B are equally 
important in appraising the individ- 
ual’s competency in using the previ- 
ously outlined skills in word attack. 
Remember: To be proficient in 
word attack, the reader must be able 
not only to recognize and associate 
sounds but to apply that knowledge. 





Materials for Book Week 


The Children’s Book Council, 
50 W. 53 St., New York 19, 
N. Y., is ready to supply all 
necessary materials for Na- 
tional Children’s Book Week 
to be held November 15-21, 
1953. Send inquiries to above 
address. 
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Booklists, Book Fair and Book Week Helps 





From the Children’s Book Council 


by Lucy Tompkins 
Executive Secretary 
Children’s Book Council 
50 W. 53 St., New York 19 


THERE Is today such a quantity of 
good and beautiful books for children 

good in the high quality of their 
content, beautiful in their illustrations 
and general design—it would seem 
that no parent or teacher should be at 
a loss to meet a youngster’s reading 
needs. And yet many of us are at such 
a loss. We don’t know where or how 
to begin to find the right books for the 
right children or, once having done 
so, how we may stimulate our young- 
sters’ interest in them. A glance in 
our corner store at the rich display of 
comics, and our Johnny deeply en- 
grossed, and we say, “What’s the use 
anyway?” 

Before we go any further, and be- 
cause it bears right on this point of 
parental (and teacher) anxiety—I 
want to quote from Amy Loveman’s 
article, “Building a Home Library,” 
written and printed for distribution 
by the Children’s Book Council last 
year. Miss Loveman says of comics, 
Westerns and the like, “It is no evi- 
dence of juvenile ineptitude or errant 
instincts that boys and girls find enter- 
tainment in such literature; it is 
merely the expression of a natural de- 
light in what is funny, or dramatic, 
or exciting, an instinctive desire to 
translate impulses and half-formed 
longings into a vicarious sort of real- 
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ity... . If the home library is to com- 
bat bad or mediocre reading fare for 
the young it must do so not by de- 
nouncing the type of literature which 
titillates the taste of all children for 
the strange or the grotesque or the 
exciting but by substituting for it 
books of distinction which still satisfy 
that taste.” 

It was to encourage the love of 
good literature that the Children’s 
Book Council was established in 1945 
as a year-round non-profit organiza- 
tion. It functions as headquarters for 
National Children’s Book Week and 
as a general information and promo- 
tion center for everything connected 
with children’s books. The Council 
sustains itself by annual dues from its 
members (sixty-two leading publish- 
ing houses) and by the sale of inex- 
pensive Book Week promotion aids. 
It maintains headquarters at 50 West 
53rd Street, New York City. 


As an information center, the Chil- 
dren’s Book Council receives countless 
inquiries for guidance in the selection 
of books—that is, requests for book- 
lists. Where booklists of a special sort 
are needed and the Council has the 
information or can tell the writer 
where to get it, we answer requests 
individually, according to their needs 
and our knowledge. As for general 
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booklists—they are so numerous that 
it would take a small catalogue to 
list them all. Accordingly a special 
committee of Council members has 
compiled a list of “Twelve Recom- 
mended Booklists’ all under $1.00 
and averaging 25c. This is included in 
the Council publication “The World 
of Children’s Books” and appended 
also to our reprint of Miss Loveman’s 
article “Building a Home Library.” 

We answer inquiries of all kinds as 
fully as we can, standing ready to help 
in “getting more worthwhile books 
into the hands of more children ev- 
erywhere”’ in whatever way seems 
feasible. We issue quarterly a Calen- 
dar with dates of importance around 
which book features may be planned, 
and with a news and gossip column 
about the children’s book field en- 
titled “The Looking Glass.” 

In our Manual of Book Week Aids, 
issued annually and free on request, 
we list our Book Week materials. We 
also include sources of other aids in 
the promotion of children’s books— 
for instance, how to secure plays, rec- 
ords, films, or radio scripts. 


Book Fair Helps 


A tremendous proportion of our in- 
quiries read, “We want to have a 
book fair. How do we do it?” Book 
fairs are wonderful fun, and we know 
of no better way to stimulate children 
and parents alike in good reading for 
“the coming generation” than a fair. 
So—I would like briefly to set down 
here some of the answers to “How 
do we do it?” 

There are two major ways of run- 
ning a book fair. Available through- 
out the year from the State Library 
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Commission in 29 states are traveling 
exhibits of children’s books. The Chil- 
dren’s Book Council will be glad to 
send anyone a list of the State Library 
Commissions that have joined this 
project. For libraries and schools this 
is an excellent way of presenting to 
the community a representative selec- 
tion of the current publishing output 
in children’s books—and by “current” 
we mean both the brand-new contri- 
butions and the wonderful new edi- 
tions of old and classic favorites. 


The other approach and one that 
would make it possible to sell or take 
orders for books—to meet fair ex- 
penses and perhaps help raise money 
for a worthy community project be- 
sides—is to set up an exhibit of books 
in cooperation with your local book- 
seller. Or you may secure books for 
exhibits through jobbers and dealers 
who supply children’s book exhibits. 
The list of these dealers the country 
over is an extensive one. It has been 
compiled by the Publishers’ Liaison 
Commitee for distribution by the 
Children’s Book Council free on re- 
quest. Many of these dealers manage 
the whole show. Others send the 
books and leave the production to 
you. 

This brings us to the “how” of put- 
ting on the fair. Our own Children’s 
Book Council publication, “The 
World of Children’s Books,” ($1.50) 
includes an article by Dorothy L. 
McFadden (long-time director of The 
New York Times annual book fair, 
and now directing its year-round trav- 
eling book exhibit in the Greater New 
York area). This is entitled “How to 
Run a Book Fair” which covers the 
problems as completely as anything 
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we know. Besides this, free on request 
to the Council, is an excellent article 
reprinted from the Country Gentle- 
man “Has Your School Had a Book 
Fair?” The New York Herald Trib- 
une has a workbook on how to put on 
a book fair (price 15c) and Scholas- 
tic Magazine has an article, “Let’s 
Have a Book Bazaar” (price 25c). 
From one or more of these sources 
you should learn all that you can in 
advance on the “how” of the matter. 
And by the way, if you want speakers, 
as these articles suggest, you may 
write to the Children’s Book Council 
for a Speaker’s Request Form. With 
the information you fill in we shall 
be glad to circularize the membership 
for the kind of speaker you want. 

For National Children’s Book Week 
we are ready with suggestions and 
materials useful in celebrating it. But 
these suggestions and materials are no 
less useful the year around. Our Man- 
ual lists the materials we issue each 
year, together with some of former 
years—the annual Book Week posters, 
streamers, Book Week poster book- 
marks, Newbery - Caldecott medal 
bookmarks, records, a _ publication 
called “The World of Children’s 
Books,” and other materials which 
may be used in schools and libraries 
for children’s book programs of all 
sorts. 

Two major problems are finding 
the right books for children and then 
stimulating their interest in these 
books. Of the two problems, the one 
of stimulating interest is much harder 
for the teacher than the parent. Pa- 
rental enthusiasm for books is, gener- 
ally speaking, the most effective basic 
stimulus for children’s reading enthu- 
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siasm: the “readingest” children come 
from the “readingest” parents. 

But for the teacher, her own en- 
thusiasm is not enough. Simple book 
displays with decorative display ma- 
terials, parent-teacher book programs, 
radio programs and the full scale 
book fair are some of the ways to 
bring both parent and child to the 
notion that “Reading Is Fun.” This, 
by the way, is the Book Week slogan 
this year, as well as last. It is a slogan 
and a view which we at the Council 
would like to see conveyed to every 
teacher, parent and child. 

Each year in our Manual of Book 
Week Aids we write a litle piece about 
the subject for which all these aids 
exist—children and their reading. 
This year we said that “Time was 
when it was felt that work was work 
and play was play, and if, by chance, 
the two coincided the work was sus- 
pect. But in actual fact, as all edu- 
cators now know, the most successful 
men and women are those for whom 
their work is fun. If early in child- 
hood we find that reading is fun, we 
shall find it so always. During school 
years and after, when much of our 
‘work’ is with books, our early pleas- 
ure at the sight of a book . . . will 
continue and grow.” The Children’s 
Book Council wants to help make 
reading fun in every way possible. 
One of our editor members keeps re- 
ferring to children’s book editors as 
“dedicated” people. She is altogether 
right. They are. They feel, as teachers, 
librarians and an increasing number 
of parents feel, that books are the 
“food of youth” and that the future 
of America and of the world depends 
very largely on the “readingest” ones. 
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Five-Star Books for Reading Teachers 


Edited by Nova Nestrick 
Reading Editor 
The Macmillan Company 


BeuLan Kanter Epuron, Emotional 
Difficulties in Reading. Julian 
Press, Inc. New York, 1953. $3.75. 
It is not often that one has the 

experience of being unable to put 

down an educational book he is read- 
ing, and yet that is what happens to 
the reader of Beulah Ephron’s Emo- 
tional Difficulties in Reading. Caught 
in the stories behind these young peo- 
ple coming for help, one reads on 
eagerly, watching the development of 
the individual studied, gaining fur- 
ther insight into human behavior. 
While it has been known for some 
time that emotional difficulties are a 
major cause of reading problems, it 
is only recently that such books as 
this one have been available, books 
that spell out some of the specifics in 
these cases. Helen Robinson’s Why 

Pupils Fail in Reading is one of the 

research studies many teachers have 

come to know and it has served to 
point up the need for working with 

the home and for giving as much im- 

portance to a youngster’s social-emo- 

tional development as to his acade- 
mic growth. Virginia Axline’s article, 

“Non-Directive Therapy for Poor 

Readers,” published in the Journal of 

Consulting Psychology in 1947 and 

later made available in reprint leaf- 

lets, is another that gave many teach- 
ers a sense of direction. Miss Eph- 
ron’s book is an excellent sequel to 
these and others like them. 

This material is given in the form 
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of case studies with verbatim counsel- 
ing sessions recorded. 

Though written primarily about 
adolescent and adult reading, there is 
much here for teachers of young chil- 
dren as well. The way abstraction 
interferes with all of one’s life, not 
only reading but other subjects and 
social relationships, is clearly por- 
trayed. Ways of helping parents with 
their children are emphasized. Hap- 
penings that hurt and sometimes scar 
children are glimpsed. 

Some of the shocking things teach- 
ers do to youngsters come directly 
from the mouths of people who have 
suffered them and give us pause as 
teachers. Donald for instance stated 
that “The children get the feeling 
that the teachers don’t want them 
around at all.” When asked to tell 
more about his teachers he continued, 
“Well, some of them are nice, but 
there are too many that aren’t so 
nice. For, example, the teacher 
used to bang you on the head with 
a blackboard eraser if you talked, or 
if she thought you were talking, even 
if you weren’t. It didn’t hurt, but it 
got chalk dust in your hair. And 
teacher frightens us by talking sar- 
castically. Nobody wants to recite be- 
cause of the things she says. She can 
really make you feel embarrassed. 
She doesn’t mind saying, ‘You’re even 
dumber than so-and-so,’ and things 
like that .. .” 

Asked when he started calling him- 
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self dumb (as he had just done) Mike 
said, “When? The first grade.” Asked 
what happened in the first grade he 
went on, “I was always in the third 
group in reading. I wasn’t smart...” 
What are we doing to children with 
our reading groups? There is much 
here to think about. Many troubles 
could be remedied quickly if dealt 
with in early childhood or even in 
the primary grades, instead of becom- 
ing the deep-seated problems of young 
people. 

The non-directive counseling tech- 
niques shown in this material would 
be helpful to a teacher with parent- 
conferencing or student-conferencing. 
The book definitely states that it does 
not propose to encourage the prac- 
tice of psychotherapy without proper 
training. But it does attempt, and suc- 
cessfully, it would seem, to sensitize 
teachers to the kinds of problems that 
lie beneath the surface of reading and 
study difficulties and to alert teach- 
ers to the need of helping these chil- 
dren or getting help for them. 


Myrtle N. Searles 

Assistant Professor of Education 
State University of New York, 
New Paltz 


Marion Nessirtt, A Public School for 
Tomorrow. Harper Bros., New 
York, 1953. 


In A Public School for Tomorrow, 
Marion Nesbitt presents a down-to- 
earth picture of a school in which 
teachers sincerely believe that children 
learn what they live. This book does 
not, as the title may suggest, portray 
a dream school of the future. It con- 
tains an accurate description and 
analysis of the way in which children, 
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teachers, parents, and others from the 
community work together in the 
Maury School in Richmond, Virginia. 

While this is not a book about the 
teaching of reading, constant refer- 
ence is made to the ways in which 
reading permeates the program. In 
Maury School, reading is a vital part 
of life and as such pervades every 
area of school living. 

Teachers there do not try to hurry 
the growth of children, nor do they 
attempt to measure it objectively day 
by day. They have found that as chil- 
dren gain self-confidence, as they find 
a place for themselves, they learn 
many skills very quickly. 

Books, stories, and reading are vi- 
tally important in the program of 
Maury. In many kinds of situations, 
teachers do all they can “to open new 
worlds of communication” so that 
children can better understand them- 
selves and others. The teachers have 
found that children go voluntarily to 
books because they either enjoy the 
beauty of expression or find informa- 
tion which they want. 

Throughout the book, emphasis is 
placed on the idea that only as read- 
ing has meaning in their own lives, 
will children be able to use it effec- 
tively. For the children in Maury 
School, learning to read is a personal 
matter and each one is given individ- 
ual help of the kind he needs at the 
time he needs it. 

For the experienced teacher this 
book should serve as inspiration to 
examine the quality of living in her 
own classroom and renew her efforts 
at expanding children’s worlds. The 
beginning teacher will thrill to the 
concept of education presented and at 


















































the same time receive practical help 
in planning for and with children. 
All who have enjoyed helping chil- 
dren “find themselves” will be pleased 
with the sensitivity to feeling tone and 
to inter-personal relationships shown 
by Miss Nesbitt. It is a timely report, 
artistically made. 

Lucile Lindberg 

Department of Education 

Queens College, New York City 


MarcaReET LINDSAY AND OTHERS. 
The Three R’s in the Elementary 
School. Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, 
Washington, 1952. 152 pp. 
There is little disagreement among 

educators and lay members of the 

community concerning the great need 
for competence in the Three R’s in 
order to live effectively in the present- 
day world. There is frequently some 
difference of opinion, however, as to 
what constitutes such competence and 
how it is best achieved. In develop- 
ing The Three R’s in the Elementary 
School, the Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development 
has sought to present a point of view 
concerning this issue which would 
take into account the increased de- 
mands of our complex society and 
some accepted principles of child 
growth and learning. The bulletin, 
therefore, expresses an expanded con- 
cept of the Three R’s in terms of 
today’s needs and suggests a func- 
tional and more meaningful approach 
to the development of communication 
and number skills. While the content 
of this timely publication is concerned 
with various aspects of the language 
arts and also with arithmetic, much 
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of the discussion throughout the book 
bears directly upon the development 
of significant attitudes and skills in 
reading. 

In preparing this bulletin, the com- 
mittee selected for the responsibility 
has focused first upon the need for 
the Three R’s and the importance of 
developing them in a total life setting. 
This introduction is followed by a 
statement of the principles of child 
growth upon which the thinking of 
the committee is based and by a dis- 
cussion of conditions essential to ef- 
fective learning. Chapter IV deals 
exclusively with the function, devel- 
opment, and organization of the read- 
ing program and with its interpreta- 
tion to parents. Finally, the bulletin 
presents descriptions of two classroom 
situations in which reading, along 
with other basic skills may be viewed 
as an integral part of school living. In 
conclusion teachers are left with the 
challenge to bring their thinking to 
bear upon certain problems yet un- 
solved in the area of the Three R’s. 

There has been no attempt in this 
publication to deal comprehensively 
with the development of reading in 
the elementary school. Nevertheless, 
the committee has presented a clear 
and forward-looking statement of the 
understandings and procedures essen- 
tial to an effective reading program. 
The Three R’s in the Elementary 
School merits the attention and 
thoughtful consideration of all profes- 
sional and lay persons who evidence 
concern for the development of read- 
ing competence. 

Doris F. Holmes 
Department of Education 
Queens College, New York City 
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What Other Magazines Are Saying 
About the Teaching of Reading 


Reviewed by Muriel Potter 
State Teachers College 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


(In each issue of the 1953-54 “Read- 
ing Teacher,” Dr. Potter will review 
a group of recent magazine articles 
that have dealt with the teaching of 
reading. These reviews are presented 
as a guide to further exploration in 
the literature about the hows and 
whys of the teaching of reading.— 
Editor. ) 


Reading Retardation 


Elementary English, Vol. 30, No. 1, 
January 1953, is devoted almost en- 
tirely to articles on reading and lan- 
guage. Among those especially rec- 
ommended are: “A Visit with Reme- 
dial Teachers.” C. DeWitt Boney. 
Elementary English, Vol. 30, No. 1, 
January 1953, and “A Success Story.” 
Alma Wohlgemuth. Elementary Eng- 
lish, Vol. 30, No. 1, January 1953. 
These two articles, in the same is- 
sue of Elementary English, supple- 
ment each other. Dr. Boney surveyed 
an area in which 236 teachers are 
specially employed to teach remedial 
reading. He obtained statements from 
teachers, school administrators, and 
civic groups as to their opinions of the 
purposes and values of the remedial 
reading program in their schools. 
These opinions differ. In one school 
system, where the remedial teachers 
are also consultants for teachers who 
give additional help to retarded read- 
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ers in their own classrooms, and 
where remedial assistance is corifined 
to the junior and senior high school 
level, the results are regarded as 
worthwhile. In areas where the com- 
munity of parents and teachers see 
remedial reading instruction as a 
means of bringing school groups “up 
to grade” or as a way of avoiding the 
necessity for working with children of 
different levels of achievement and 
ability, a remedial program cannot 
satisfy these expectations. Dr. Boney 
concludes that perhaps too much em- 
phasis is being given to reading itself, 
and that this over-emphasis is what 
has produced over-anxiety in parents, 
and unrealistic achievement goals. 
Miss Wohlgemuth presents another 
side of the remedial program by 
means of a description of the gains 
made by a single child, severely re- 
tarded scholastically and not perform- 
ing anywhere near the level of his 
admittedly mediocre ability. In the 
case of George, remedial teacher, 
classroom teacher, and _ principal 
worked together to give what might 
be called “moral support” as well as 
carefully planned reading experiences 
at a level where George could profit 
from and enjoy them. George’s ex- 
perience in learning both to read and 
to respect himself is not exceptional, 
in the experience of the reviewer. It 














is the increasing number of such “suc- 
cess stories” in the records of the 
remedial reading program that makes 
it worth paying for. 
oS. @ 

“The Reading Status of Children 
Classified by Teachers as Retarded 
Readers.” Ralph C. Preston. Elemen- 
tary English, Vol. 30, No. 4, April 
1953. 

This article describes an investiga- 
tion into the actual reading ability of 
a group of 82 children described by 
their teachers as retarded in reading. 
Since teachers are naturally influ- 
enced in their judgment of the degree 
of retardation of a child’s reading by 
the general level of class achievement 
and by various other factors, the study 
attempted an objective appraisal of 
each child’s retardation by computing 
his Reading Index (his reading grade 
divided by his mental grade) and set- 
ting up a Reading Index of .80 as the 
criterion of true retardation. This 
means that a child whose reading age 
was found by tests to be less than 4/5 
of his mental age score was consid- 
ered a case of true reading retarda- 
tion. Several statements are quoted 
from the body of the discussion as 
being especially significant for the 
thinking of teachers: 

“. . It will be noted that most of 
the bona fide cases of retardation 
were average in intelligence or above 
average. In contrast, 70% of the in- 
correctly teacher-classified pupils in 
School B were below average in in- 
telligence. . .. 

“The great majority of pupils (all 
of them in School A) who were ap- 
parently mistakenly called retarded 
by their teachers were lagging behind 
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grade norms of reading achievement. 
Indeed, the teachers acknowledged 
that reading achievement scores in re- 
lation to a child’s school grade (and 
irrespective of his mental capacity) 
was an important criterion used by 
them in judging reading retardation. 
They also acknowledged that a child 
who has difficulty in reading material 
prepared for his grade level (and ir- 
respective of his mental capacity) was 
usually classified by them as re- 
tarded. .. .” 

The conclusions of this interesting 
study are quoted in full. 

“1. Teachers in the two schools 
studied exhibited a tendency to clas- 
sify more children as retarded readers 
than is justified in light of the chil- 
dren’s mental capacities. The esti- 
mate of each teacher was considerably 
higher than an estimate based on the 
Reading Index. 

“2. The percentage of overestima- 
tion of reading retardation was con- 
siderably higher in the primary grades 
than in the intermediate grades. 

“3. Some teachers, while exagger- 
ating the incidence of retardation, also 
regarded certain actually retarded 
readers as normal readers. 

“4. The teachers were inclined to 
consider failure to read material pre- 
pared for the grade in question and 
failure to achieve up-to-grade scores 
on standardized tests as constituting 
retardation, irrespective of a child’s 
mental capacity. 

“5. Some of the teachers were in- 
clined to consider skill in oral read- 
ing a better criterion of reading nor- 
mality than skill in silent reading. 

“6. There is doubtless a need in 
many schools for greater considera- 
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tion of the fact that lagging readers’ 
mental ability is a more reasonable 
standard for judging reading retarda- 
tion than a child’s ability or inability 
to read material prepared for the 
grade in which he is placed. While a 
child’s mental age may be a low esti- 
mate of his ability, its use will save 
many a child from the damaging ef- 
fects of unrealistically high expecta- 
tions with the ensuing pressures, frus- 
trations, and needless sense of fail- 
ure.” 

I would add that teachers might 
learn to judge reading retardation 
more realistically if good estimates of 
mental age were generally available to 
them, and could be correctly inter- 
preted to them. The tests used in this 
investigation for estimating mental 
age were, in one school, the Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson Intelligence Tests, 
and in the other, the non-language 
portion of the California Test of 
Mental Maturity. The greatest num- 
ber of children actually retarded (ac- 
cording to the Reading Index), was 
found in the average intelligence and 
dull normal group in School A, and 
in the average and superior groups 
in School B. The teachers tended to 
classify as retarded readers those chil- 
dren whose low mental capacity was 
attended by relatively lower reading 
achievement, but whose performance 
was up to the level of that mental ca- 
pacity. 


Methods and Skills 


“Reading for Problem-Solving in Sci- 
ence.” J. Harlan Shores and J. L. 
Saupe. Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, Vol. 44, No. 3, March 1953. 

The authors describe an investiga- 
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tion, at the middle-grades level, in 
which a specially constructed test for 
problem-solving in science was ad- 
ministered as one of a battery includ- 
ing language and non-language intel- 
ligence tests, and standardized tests 
in reading and arithmetic. They con- 
cluded that a general ability influ- 
ences all the scores on the tests, in- 
cluding the test of problem-solving 
in science, shown by positive correla- 
tions among all the scores of the tests 
administered. From their findings the 
authors suggest that the significant de- 
velopment of the ability to solve prob- 
lems in science requires deliberately 
planned learning situations. This is a 
direct challenge to us to do more in 
the teaching of reading for problem- 
solving. 
a, 

“Measuring the Map-reading Ability 
of Sixth-Grade Children.” Louise 
Durkee Wagner. Elementary School 
Journal, LIII, No. 6, February 1953. 

This article provides a list of the 
skills and knowledge required in map- 
reading, made by the investigator in 
the course of constructing a test at 
the sixth grade level. The list is en- 
lightening in that it suggests the ne- 
cessity for a wide background of con- 
cepts and information, and thus pro- 
vides an analysis of the problem of 
teaching geography. Surprisingly, the 
large group of children tested could 
use their knowledge of the globe to 
recognize distortions in flat maps, al- 
though they were relatively weak in 
the interpretation of latitude and 
longitude information, and were con- 
fused by the way in which questions 
on direction were phrased. The dan- 
ger of confusing north with up on the 











map is stressed, together with the 
present-day necessity for being able 
to read maps without regard to their 
orientation on a page. The test dis- 
closed a wide range of ability in map- 
reading. The investigator concludes 

. “the per cent attained here is a 
good score for sixth grade children 
since many of the skills measured by 
the test are not introduced until the 
sixth grade level and the study shows 
that the skills taught in lower grades 
received higher per cents of correct 
responses. Apparently, these skills be- 
come more useful and meaningful to 
children as they progress.” 

* + 
‘“‘What’s Behind the Reading Score?” 
Constance M. McCullough. Elemen- 
tary English, Vol. 30, No. 1, January 
1953. 

This amusing and readable but 
very pertinent article points out the 
specific values to be found by analyz- 
ing each child’s errors on a test, as 
opposed to the typical procedure of 
entering his total score on a record 
without careful scrutiny of his paper. 
The kind of analysis recommended 
provides new and meaningful goals 
and specific skill-building activities for 
each teacher in terms of the needs of 
her children. Highly recommended. 

* * # 
‘“Oral-Language Growth and Read- 
ing Ability.” A. Sterl Artley. Elemen- 
tary School Journal, Vol. LIII, No. 
6, February 1953. 

The thesis of this article is “A child 
can read no better than he can or- 
ganize his ideas and express them.” 
The writer reviews briefly the re- 
search from the field of reading readi- 
ness and early reading which supports 
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this statement. He points out that oral 
language and reading make up a sin- 
gle unitary process and that spelling, 
reading and listening comprehension, 
and oral and written expression are 
interrelated parts of language devel- 
opment, and reinforce one another. 
He names the following factors in 
oral-language development: develop- 
ing awareness of oral words as lan- 
guage units; enriching oral vocabu- 
lary, strengthening meaning associa- 
tions; formulating sentences; organiz- 
ing ideas into language units; using 
narrative expression; improving artic- 
ulation; developing sensitivity to in- 
flectional variants; developing aware- 
ness of sentence structure. 

This article is most helpful in re- 
minding us of many aspects of oral 
language which require teaching, but 
which we too often take for granted. 

* * # 
“Phonic Study and Word Analysis— 
I.” Paul Witty. Elementary English, 
Vol. 30, No. 5, May 1953. 

This paper reviews briefly the man- 
ner in which phonics teaching has 
been part or all of reading instruction 
up until the 20th century, then sum- 
marizes the findings of research on 
the value of phonics in teaching read- 


Most experimenters agree in find- 
ing that excessive amounts of phonics 
can be harmful rather than helpful 
in children’s learning to read, and 
that they are harmful when intro- 
duced before the child has a mental 
age of seven years. Phonetic readiness 
is described, and detailed abstracts are 
made from the writings of A. J. Har- 
ris, William S. Gray, and Donald 
Durrell on the order in which pho- 
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netic skills should be introduced and 
the grades to which they are appro- 
priate. Quotations from courses of 
study in reading in the Chicago, Min- 
neapolis, and Cincinnati Schools and 
the New Mexico State Department of 
Education indicate that a middle-of- 
the-road policy — recognizing the 
value of phonics as a means of recog- 
nizing words independently, but 
stressing the fact that it is only one 
among a number of word recognition 
tools—is the point of view most gen- 
erally recommended to teachers by 
both specialists and syllabi for devel- 
opmental reading. 


* * ¥ 


“First Grade Phonics in Texas 
Schools.” Thelma Shaw Akins. Ele- 
mentary English, Vol. 30, No. 5, May 
1953. 


This brief article summarizes the 


results of a survey of the teaching of 
phonics in 36 first grades. The inves- 
tigator found that although teachers 
were provided with five well-known 
and recently revised basal texts for 
reading which spaced phonics through 
the first year by means of their manu- 
als, the teachers observed taught more 
advanced phonics and taught phonics 
more frequently than the manuals 
recommended. Calling attention to the 
fact that this teaching took place in 
the second half of first grade, where 
only half of the children will have 
reached a mental age of seven, the 
writer suggests that teachers are re- 
ceiving from the manuals of the basal 
texts the recommendations based on 
research in phonics, and that until 
further research indicates a change is 
advisable, they “cannot go far wrong 
in following the phonetic practices 
recommended by their basal texts.” 





A complete basal series for Grades 1 through 6 


READING FOR INTEREST, Revised 
PAUL WITTY and OTHERS 


A balanced reading program based on 
recent studies in child development, 
which lays the foundation for con- 
tinuous development of reading skills 
through junior and senior high school 
years. Children love these books, writ- 
ten at their own levels of interest, ex- 





perience, and skill. Appealing full- 
color illustrations. Practice Books, 
Teachers’ Guides, and a Readiness 
Film-strip. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


New York 14, 
Atlanta 3, 


Sales Offices: Chicago 16, 


Dallas 1 


San Francisco 5, 
Home Office: Boston 16 
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1.C.1.R.1. Made Progress During 1952-53 


As I REFLECT upon my year as presi- 
dent of I.C.I.R.I., I feel a warm glow 
of pleasure at the solid, healthy 
growth that has taken place. Among 
the many important events of the 
year, the following seem to me to 
have been outstanding: (1) THe 
READING TEACHER made an instant 
hit in its new printed format, gaining 
wide recognition for the high quality 
and practicality of its articles. (2) 
Many new councils were formed and 
began to operate, bringing classroom 
teachers as well as supervisors and 
reading specialists into active partici- 
pation. For the first time, delegates 
from many locals took part in the an- 
nual meeting of the Assembly. (3) 
The new constitution, adopted a year 
ago, proved very satisfactory. (4) A 
direct and effective channel of com- 
munication between local councils 
and the central body was set up. (5) 
Incorporation as a non-profit educa- 
tional organization was carried out in 
the State of Pennsylvania. (6) The 
rapidly growing membership provided 
expanding financial solidity, which 
was immediately channeled into im- 
proving THe Reapinc TEeacHER and 
providing more office help for the 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer. At 
the same time, it greatly increased the 
amount of clerical work, making the 
burden heavy even with more assist- 
ance. (7) The unselfish devotion of 
all members of the Board of Directors 
and committee chairmen was a tre- 
mendous asset and made the presi- 
dent’s job an easy one. 


Under our new president, Dr. Paul 
Witty, we can anticipate continuing 
expansion and increasing helpfulness 
to all members. The need for the 
kind of service I.C.I.R.I. provides has 
been amply proven. During the com- 
ing year, we may profitably study the 
question of closer cooperation with 
other organizations that are interested 
in reading problems. 

Albert J. Harris 
Past President, I1.CI.R.I. 


A Message from the 
President 


Ir 1s wirn pleasure that I take this 
opportunity to welcome new members 
to the International Council for the 
Improvement of Reading Instruction. 
Some of you may be examining THE 
Reapinc Teacuer for the first time. 
Others may be old friends of this 
magazine. We hope all of you will 
enjoy the various issues, will share 
them with others, and will send your 
suggestions for improvement to us. 
This magazine like the organization 
it represents, has one central aim 
—the improvement of instruction 
in reading. Improvement may be 
brought about, of course, in different 
ways and by varied approaches. One 
way involves the provision of oppor- 
tunities for teachers to examine and 
discuss constructive efforts in the 
classroom. It is often difficult for 
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teachers to obtain this type of help 
since opportunities are rarely avail- 
able for them to meet and concen- 
trate their attention on this single im- 
portant problem. And here precisely 
is the special and unique contribution 
that the I.C.I.R.I. is making. Lo- 
cal councils are now in operation 
throughout the United States and 
Canada in which the improvement of 
reading instruction is the central con- 
cern. 

We hope that you who are not al- 
ready members of local councils will 
join one. If there is no council in your 
area, it will be possible for you and 
a few of your friends to establish one 
easily. We believe you will be richly 
rewarded for this effort, for you will 
find that active participation in such 
a group will offer you opportunities 
to share your work and to discuss 


your problem with interested persons. 
Sometimes the solution to pressing 
problems may be very near at 
hand. And you may find this solution 
through your council. Participation 
in the local council may not only 
make an important contribution to 
your work, but it may also provide 
for you the fellowship, reassurance, 
and high morale all teachers need. 

As president of the International 
Council for the Improvement of 
Reading Instruction this year, I want 
to extend a hearty welcome to new 
members as well as greetings to old 
friends. I believe we shall find a high 
measure of satisfaction and enjoyment 
as we work confidently together to 
bring about improvement in reading 
instruction. 

Paul Witty 
President, 1.C.1.R.1. 


News of Local Reading Councils 


Reports from local reading councils show a variety of activities 
that are proving worthwhile and stimulating to teachers of reading. 


The Kingston, Ontario, Council is 
concentrating on interesting and con- 
structive programs dealing with the 
immediate problems confronting their 
teachers. Demonstration lessons, fol- 
lowed by discussions, reports of sum- 
mer courses attended, panel discus- 
sions, and a “buzz” session on Word 
Analysis have been features of the 
programs of the past and will be con- 
tinued. Mr. A. McKinnon, Queens 
University, addressed the council on 
“A Study of Group Formation Re- 
lated to Reading Progress.” 
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Local Councils are urged to send 
news of their meetings and plans for 
the future to Miss Josephine Trons- 
berg, Reading Laboratory, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, who is Local Council Editor. 





The Greater Niagara Council, On- 
tario, reports a very successful year 
with well-attended, enthusiastic meet- 
ings. Last fall, the five remedial teach- 
ers gave short talks on topics such as 








“Formal and Informal Testing” and 
“Reading Aids in the Senior Grades.” 
In February, Dr. Walter Koerber 
spoke on “Teaching Reading to the 
Bottom Third of the Class.” At the 
final meeting, “Reading Techniques” 
was the subject discussed. 

The Toronto and District Council 
recently had the privilege of hearing 
several well-known authorities in the 
field of reading. Mrs. May Hill Ar- 
buthnot discussed “Child Guidance 
Through Poetry,” Dr. Paul Witty 
spoke on “The Education of the 
Gifted Child” and “The Develop- 
mental Reading Program,” and Dr. 
J. C. Gainesburg reported on “Re- 
tarded Readers at High School Level” 
and “Improving Reading at the In- 
termediate Level.” A question and an- 
swer period was conducted by Dr. A. 
Sterl Artley. At other meetings re- 
ports were made by delegates to the 
Reading Institute at Temple Univer- 
sity. Lectures and demonstrations of 
classroom management at the pri- 
mary, intermediate, and junior high 
school level were given. 

The Westchester Reading Council 
of Westchester County, New York 
had its first large meeting in May. 
Two hundred were present to hear 
Dr. Albert J. Harris and Dr. William 
D. Sheldon. At the September meet- 
ing, the Council met in small groups 
according to such interest areas as the 
elementary level, the junior high 
school reader, the remedial program 
etc. 

The Long Island Council, New 
York, has a research project in prog- 
ress. Members are compiling a list of 
all reading courses which appear in 
college and university bulletins. For 
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the year 1953-54 they have planned 
to have Dr. William D. Sheldon as 
guest speaker at one meeting, a work- 
shop at another meeting, and a de- 
monstration at a third meeting. 

The Somerset County Council, 
New Jersey, reports very enthusiastic 
meetings last year with a covered-dish 
supper the most popular. Reading 
procedure will be stressed in their 
county meetings this year. Their 
county superintendent once referred 
to their council as “the most profes- 
sional group in the country.” 

Columbus Council, Columbus, 
Ohio, had eighteen charter members 
before launching a membership drive 
in September. At their first meeting 
this fall, a committee of teachers, 
who had been working for a year on 
remedial reading aids, presented these 
materials and aids. 

The Kanawha Council, Kanawha 
County, Charleston, West Virginia, 
will devote their first meeting of the 
council to the teaching of reading at 
the high school level. A demonstra- 
tion lesson on seventh-grade level will 
be followed by a discussion period. 

The Appalachian Council, Boone, 
North Carolina, is cooperating on re- 
search for a doctoral dissertation on 
reading conducted at the Boone, 
North Carolina, Laboratory School. 
The research is concerned with devel- 
opmental, environmental and experi- 
ential factors related to good and 
poor reading at the late primary level. 

The Berks County Council, Penn- 
sylvania, has planned demonstrations 
on reading readiness, informal read- 
ing inventories, and directed reading 
activities in addition to lectures by 
reading specialists. 
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The Lancaster County and City 
Council, Pennsylvania, includes mem- 
bers from the elementary, secondary, 
and college fields. Meetings will be 
held four times during the school 
term and their programs are being 
planned to meet the needs of the vari- 
ous members. Present plans include 
different types of meetings such as 
workshops, panel discussions, outside 
consultants and a social evening. 

The Gerald A. Yoakam Council, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, with 123 
members has been very active this 
past year. The group conducted pa- 


nel discussions on five television pro- 
grams in response to questions on 
reading sent in by parents. During 
the annual Reading Conference at the 
University of Pittsburgh, the Council 
sponsored the luncheon at which Dr. 
Paul Witty discussed “Providing for 
the Reading Needs of Bright Chil- 
dren.” A research project under the 
direction of Dr. Donald L. Cleland 
will be initiated in the fall to deter- 
mine whether the Visual Recognition 
Chart of the American Optometric 
Association will differentiate a good 
reader from a poor reader. 


Local Reading Councils and their Officers 


California 

San GasrieL Counci. President, 
Mrs. Mary Briggs, 1006 N. Bushnell, 
Alhambra. Secretary, Mary Manning, 
9134 Huntington Dr., San Gabriel. 
Canada 

Kincston Councit No. 4. Presi- 
dent, Mr. Harry W. Jackson, 24 
Toronto St., Kingston, Ontario. Sec- 
retary, Miss Mabel A. Milling, 206 
Lower William St., Kingston, Ontario. 

N1acara Fatis Counct. President, 
Mrs. W. Woodruff, Wilmott St., Ni- 
agara Falls, Ontario. Secretary, Miss 
Marion L. Ta;!or, 680 Fourth Ave., 
Niagara Falls, Ontario. 

Toronto Councit No. 1. Presi- 
dent, Miss Eileen M. M’Gonigle, 174 
Glengrove Ave., W., Toronto 12. Sec- 
retary, Mr. R. S. Godbold, 354 King- 
ston Rd., Toronto, Ontario. 

Florida 

Nortu Miami Counctt. President, 

Mrs. Claire A. Rowe, 12124 N. E. 5 
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Ave., Apt. 5, North Miami. 
Illinois 

Curcaco ArEA Counc. President, 
Mr. William Cooper, School of Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, Ev- 
anston. Secretary, Miss Ruth New- 
man, Wright Jr. College, 3400 N. 
Austin Ave., Chicago. 
Michigan 

WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE 
Councn. President, Mrs. Birdena 
Lyttle, Delton. Secretary, Mrs. Helen 
Crawford, 5901 S. Westnedge, Kala- 
mazoo. 
New Jersey 

Somerset County Counct. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Florence E. Sutphin, Am- 
well Rd., Neshanic. Secretary, Miss 
Mildred McMurray, 90 Mercer Ave., 
North Plainfield. 
New York 

Lone Istanp Counctt. President, 
Miss Marjorie Angus, Reading Con- 
sultant, Memorial Jr. H. S., Valley 











Stream. Secretary, Mrs. Miriam 
Schleich, Dir. of Reading Laboratory, 
Hofstra College, Hempstead. 

Mouawk VAL.ey Counctt No. 3. 
President, Miss Ruth Oaks, 1400 
Genesee St., Utica. Secretary, Miss 
Grace Blase, 1553 Mohawk St., Utica. 

QueEENsBoROoUGH CouNcIL. Secre- 
tary, Elsie Stahl, 9033-211 St., Queens 
Village 28. 
North Carolina 

APPALACHIAN Counci. President, 
Mr. Warren Cutts, Jr., 407 Stans- 
bury Circle, Boone. Secretary, Miss 
Mary Ellen Gibbs, 103 Faculty Apts., 
Boone. 
Ohio 

CoLtumsus Reapinc COovuNCcIL. 
President, Mrs. Cleo Warsler, 75 E. 
14 Ave., Columbus. Secretary, Miss 
Esther Faehnle, 380 Clinton Heights, 
Columbus. 

Kent State University. Presi- 
dent, Regina Radegaugh, R. D. #2., 


Willoughby. Secretary, Florence 
White, 162 E. Walnut St., Painesville. 
Pennsylvania 


Berks County Counc. Presi- 
dent, Ruth K. Flomond. Secretary, 
Nell Gruber. 

Geratp A. YoaKAM COUNCIL. 
President, Mr. Franklin C. Spitler, 
5301 Brownsville Rd., Pittsburgh 27. 
Secretary, Miss Gladys A. Eakin, 20 
W. Main St., Carnegie. 

LANCASTER City AND CouNTY 
Reapinc Councit. President, E. Su- 
san Sensenig, 305 E. Orange St., Lan- 
caster. Secretary, Mrs. Dorothy Diem, 
Box 178, Lampeter. 

Texas 

Texas SouTHERN Counct.. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Elneita W. Stewart, 2602 
Eagle St., Houston 4. Secretary, Mrs. 
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Stella Patton Jones, Texas Southern 
University, Houston. 

Washington 

Frurrtanp Counc. President, 
Miss Kathleen Van Well, Owens 
Bldg., Kennewick. Secretary, Mrs. 
Fern Ryckman, 216 E. First Pl., Ken- 
newick. 

West Virginia 

KanawHa Counci. President, 
Mrs, Edith Stroud, 3608 Virginia 
Ave., S. E., Charleston. Secretary, 
Mrs. Adah Ruber, 715 Main St., 
Charleston. 


New Local Reading Councils 
Are Being Formed 


THE PERSONS listed below have re- 


quested information about forming | 


local councils of the I.C.I.R.I. Others 
who are interested are asked to get in 


touch with the person in their area | 
who is now considering formation of | 


a council. Additional names of inter- 


ested persons may be found listed in | 


the May, 1953 issue on page 11. 
Arizona, Mary Laird, 1334 E. 
Lynne Lane, Phoenix. 
California, Ned Marksheffel, 1234 
Delaware Ave., Santa Cruz. 


Canada, Ruth Cairns, 330 Gilmour | 


St., Ottawa, Ontario. 
Florida, Lillian Armstrong, Supv. 


of Elementary Education, Ft. Myers. | 


Claire A. Rowe, 12124 N.E. 5th 
Ave., Apt. 5, North Miami. 


Illinois, Ray C. Hawley, Court 


House, Ottawa. 


Leona V. Heberlein, 518 S. Clif- | 


ton, Park Ridge. 
Iowa, Winnifred Hall, 407 N. Elm, 


Creston. 
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Massachusetts, Miriam McSweeney, 
29 Lincoln St., Lynn. 

Trevor Serviss, D. C. Heath and 
Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16. 


New York, Alice C. DeLaney, 19 
Kent Ave., Hastings on Hudson 7. 

Beatrice George, 70 Scudder Ave., 
Northport. 

Mary E. Hope, 5400 Fieldston Rd., 
New York 71. 

Elaine Lynch, 14 Rockland, Haver- 
straw. 

Pearl Moskowitz, c/o Sommer, 190 
Waverly Pl., New York 14. 

Eleanore A. Regan, J. H. S. 162, 
Willoughby and St. Nicholas Ave., 
Brooklyn 37. 

Jack Vogel, 2166 Muliner Ave., 
New York 60. 


Ohio, Rose Mary Kraus, 2935 Sil- 
ver Lake Blvd., Cuyahoga Falls. 


Pennsylvania, Margaret A. Fraser, 
Reading Clinic, University of Penn- 
sylvania, 3810 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia 4. 

Allan A. Glatthorn, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia. 

Jean L. Holcombe, 22 William St., 
Towanda. 

Mrs. William F. Maney, Sr., 121 
Montgomery Ave., Bala~Cynwyd. 

George B. Swinehar, Supv. Prin., 
Boyertown School District, Boyer- 
town. 

Vermont, Rachel C. Chaffey, 5 
Glen St., Brattleboro. 

Washington, Alice Toffle, 506 N. 7 
St., Pasco. 

West Virginia, Lawrence Losh, 
Ass’t. Supt., Preston County Schools, 
High St., Kingwood. 

Wisconsin, Verna Mulry, 217 Wis- 
consin Ave., Waukesha. 
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A new idea in recordings... 
A new reading-readiness technique... 
A new way to teach phonics... 


HOW YOU TALK! 


An album for primary grades 
4 records, 8 sides, 78 rpm 


These delightful recordings give the child practical help in learn- 
ing to discriminate between sounds — first, by teaching him to 
hear phonetic sounds; then, by teaching him to produce phonetic 
sounds correctly. The six charming stories presented may be used 
. to motivate language-arts and reading-readiness 
or as an exciting new way to teach oral language. 


AUDIO EDUCATION, INC., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Phonovisual offers something new! 
SEE, HEAR, SAY, DO 
A Practice Book for First and Second Grades 


Written and Tested by 


Maude C, Stubbings 


Ruth L. Haverly 


Wanda S. Gaynes 


Lawson Public School, Chicago 
and Ruth Bolen Montgomery, The Primary Day School, Washington 
60c, postpaid 


Use of this book together with the Phonovisual Consonant Chart, will 
thoroughly teach the consonant sounds, the basis of reading and spelling skills. 


PHONOVISUAL CLASSROOM UNIT 
Method Book, Consonant Chart, Vowel Chart 


By SCHOOLFIELD and TIMBERLAKE 


$4.95, postpaid 





In First Grade: After only eight months these children had 






learned all consonant sounds and 14 vowel sounds and could 
read and spell (without study) more than 400 words. 


In Second Grade: I used the Phono- 
visual Method most successfully with a 
small group of handicapped spellers. 
You have captured the game-work idea 
in a fascinating series of effective 
steps. I like Phonovisual Method bet- 
ter than any phonetic teaching materi- 
als | have encountered.— Mary De 
Koker, Supervisor, Elementary Adjust- 
ment Services, Chicago Public Schools. 


In Junior High: In our summer school 
for Junior High pupils this year we 
used the Phonovisual Method. The en- 
thusiasm of the children was delightful 
and contagious. We were more than 
gratified at the improvement in reading 
ing and spelling.— Jane F. Hilder, 
Supervisor, The Reading Clinic, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Public Schools. 


PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS 


Department RT 


P. O. Box 5625 


Washington 16, D. C. 
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Dr. Donatp L. CLELAND 

Executive SECRETARY-TREASURER, I.C.I.R.I. 
Universiry oF PirrssurcH 

PrrrspurcH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 


[-] I hereby apply for membership in the International Council for the 
Improvement of Reading Instruction and enclose $2.00 as my annual 
membership dues for the year » $1.50 of which is for subscrip- 
tion to THe Reapinc Teacuer. (After January 1, 1954, dues will be 
$2.50.) 

(-] I hereby apply for life membership in The International Council 
for the Improvement of Reading Instruction and enclose $50.00 as 
my life membership dues, $37.50 of which is for a life’s subscription to 
Tue Reapinc TEACHER. 


[-] I enclose $2.00 for the charter fee for a local council of the I.C.I.R.I. 
along with the names of five paid-up sponsoring members. 


[-] Please send me information about forming a local council of the 
I.C.1.R.1. 


Please make checks payable to Donald L. Cleland, Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 














